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E. A. BURTT 


What Can Western Philosophy 
Learn from India ?* 


WHEN THE LATE Mahatma Gandhi was traveling about 
India to serve the religious and political ends which were on his heart, he 
would find throngs waiting at his various stopping-places to hear him; some- 
times these crowds numbered hundreds of thousands or even millions of 
people. Their participation in the gathering was intense and eager but 
usually silent. If you were to ask a member of such a throng what he was 
there for, he would probably reply: “Darfana; I have come for darfana.” 
Now, it so happens that this word “darfana’” is the one which would be 
used for translating our Western word “philosophy” into Sanskrit and (I pre- 
sume) its derivatives. This procedure would not work in reverse, however; 
obviously, something would have gone wrong if one were to render “darfana,” 
as it is used in the Gandhian setting just described, by our English word 
“philosophy.” There would be considerable incongruity between such a 
situation and those in which present-day English and American philosophers 
talk about “doing philosophy.” But, if one has not forgotten his knowledge 
about Western philosophy in the past, he can begin to bridge the gap when 
he learns that the literal meaning of “darfang”’ is “viewing” or “vision.” 
What the throngs who came to see Gandhi were after was to ‘experience 
vision, with its accompanying insight—and they would mean by this the 
deeper realization of spiritual truth that can be achieved when one is respond- 
ing to the inspired presence of a “great soul.” 


I. 


I mention this to bring out what I am sure is the basic and crucial point that 
a Western philosopher must have in mind when he considers the philosophies 
of the East and their relation to the ways of philosophizing with which we 
are familiar. It is evident that the very conception of what philosophy is 
and of the function it is supposed to fill, in these two historical and cultural 





*This is the first of a series of articles on the value of Eastern philosophy for the West and of 
Western philosophy for the East.—Editor. 
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backgrounds, is rather different. And from this it naturally follows that 
the whole framework of presuppositions in terms of which philosophical 
questions are asked, possible answers formulated, and progress toward solu- 
tions achieved, is rather different in the one setting from what it is in the 
other. Moreover, in practice one quickly finds it to be so, when he begins 
to probe the philosophies of the Orient in search for an understanding of 
what they are saying. Indeed, even problems which at first sight look like 
the problems expressed in similar terms in Western philosophy he discovers, 
if he investigates more deeply, to be really far from identical with them. 
They reflect, in their very nature and meaning, the different context in 
which they are analyzed, discussed, and resolved. 

Such a discovery makes a Western philosopher realize with a new vivid- 
ness and pertinence a truth that he has already more than suspected in his 
study of Occidental thought. This is that any way of philosophizing that one 
finds pursued reflects, in its basic assumptions, concepts, and methods, the 
problems which intellectual leaders at that time in that part of the world 
count most important. This truth is evident when one considers the historical 
transformations that appear in Western philosophy as one passes from ancient 
through medieval to modern times, and likewise the differences at the present 
time between Continental and Latin American existentialism and the linguis- 
tic philosophies dominant in the Anglo-Saxon countries. It is no wonder, 
in the light of these comparisons, that it should be even more evident when 
one compares Western philosophies as a whole with those of the East. 

Now, of course, a person may react to this realization in more than one 
way. He may say, in effect—moved by the mixture of childlike innocence 
and adolescent arrogance that has in the past so strongly characterized the 
attitude of Westerners toward the East—“How queer and absurd that these 
people should pursue philosophy in this outlandish fashion! They should be 
dealing with my perplexities; if not, they are not occupied with really phil- 
osophical problems and are throwing no light on them.” But one may react 
with a responsive and interested curiosity rather than with such a cavalier 
rejection. He may be intrigued to learn what kind of affair philosophy 
becomes when it is pursued in a quite different framework than the one 
previously familiar to him, what picture of life and the world that notion 
of philosophy reflects, how his own philosophical problems appear when 
they are viewed in relation to that picture, what novel methods and solutions 
become open that would not even have been suggested to his mind if he 
had remained cozily imprisoned in a merely Occidental philosophical per- 
spective. During the last fifty years Western thinkers have been gradually 
turning from the first of these attitudes toward the second; and this is one 
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of the most hopeful changes that can be detected in the confused cross-currents 
that fill the world-scene today. 

So, my general and focal answer to the question asked in the title of my 
paper is: We can learn to explore a different philosophical perspective 
involving new and intriguing possibilities for philosophical thought, in rela- 
tion to which even our accustomed problems appear in a different light, and 
in whose presence hitherto unrecognized limitations in the methods and 
assumptions of previous Western philosophy in all its main branches are 
revealed. 

How, now, can we best elaborate this answer, so that it may become as 
illuminating and convincing as it deserves to be? The best way, I think, is 
to pick certain problems in some of these branches of philosophy as detailed 
illustrations, comparing Eastern with Western approaches to them. And I 
shall pick the Oriental ideas needed for this comparison from Indian thought, 
leaving aside Chinese philosophy for the time being. 


II. 


The area to which I shall invite your initial attention is that of the major 
problems in ethics. What are the primary questions that the ethical philos- 
opher should be concerned to answer, and in terms of what framework of 
assumptions should he pursue his inquiry? The typical Indian thinker has 
taken for granted a quite different approach in these matters from that of 
Western schools of ethics, and one which can be very instructive when it 
is mastered with appreciative understanding. We must remember, of course, 
that, just as ethical philosophers in the West divide into schools, teaching 
divergent doctrines, so in India; no unanimity of conviction in this field 
can be assumed. What I shall be saying applies especially to the influential 
Vedanta philosophy, of which most intellectual and spiritual leaders in 
India are adherents; but the more general statements will apply to many 
who are not Vedantins, too. I shall be describing a very widespread and deep- 
seated orientation in ethical philosophy that pervades all serious Indian 
thought. And in the brief comparative survey developed I shall make con- 
siderable use of a book that can be strongly recommended to those who might 
like to pursue this subject further—The Ethics of the Hindus, by Professor 
S. K. Maitra of the University of Calcutta.’ . 

Our main clue to successful understanding in this area might be provoc- 
atively but oversimply stated by saying that, from its own point of view, 





*§. K. Maitra, The Ethics of the Hindus (Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1925). 
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Hindu moral philosophy begins where ethical philosophizing in the West 
leaves off, and that its main aim is the practical one of guiding men toward 
the realization of the right moral goal, about whose nature Western philos- 
ophers continue endlessly to debate. Let me elaborate this statement a bit, 
and then discuss a few details which will make the claim, I hope, sufficiently 
clear. Whether it is correct or not the reader must judge. 

In the West what one is accustomed to expect when he picks up a book on 
moral theory is an inquiry into such questions as: What do (or should) we 
mean by such basic concepts as “good” or “right?” By what standard do we 
distinguish acts or traits of character which exemplify them from those which 
instance their opposites? How would this or that answer be applied in cer- 
tain recurring social situations? And moral philosophers continue to differ 
more or less radically in their conclusions on these matters; some of the 
influential doctrines in the past fade out of the picture in time but their 
place is taken by novel ones that are equally partisan. As a result, only in 
the most meagre fashion does an ethical thinker who comes newly upon the 
scene feel able to build with confidence upon what has been already achieved; 
he must start where his predecessors started and do the whole job over again. 
Whereas the Indian moral philosopher takes it for granted that we know 
the answers to these questions with sufficient assurance to advance from 
this point to another problem that presupposes these answers and is of 
supreme human importance. The major task of ethical philosophy to his 
mind is to clarify this latter problem and guide us toward an adequate 
solution. 

We already know—so the Hindu thinker assumes—the main social 
obligations and duties that devolve upon each of us in view of the place we 
occupy in our family, our caste, our village, our profession. These social 
functions need to be performed, and each person is obviously the one to 
perform the function that naturally falls upof him; no social good is gained 
by puzzling and arguing about such obligations. If anyone through selfish- 
ness or lethargy fails to do his part in life he is best dealt with by patient 
forbearance and by showing him a more virtuous example, not by in- 
tellectual argument aiming to establish some theoretical conclusion in 
his mind. But, more than this, we know the main universal virtues which 
transcend any special social rdle and characterize a good person in all his 
morally significant relationships—to other people, to other living creatures, 
and to the ultimate reality of the universe which encompasses him. We 
know that sincerity and truthfulness are better than deceit (of oneself or 
others), that love is better than hate, that fearlessness is better than fear, that 
inner serenity is better than anxiety, that acceptance of reality is better than 
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butting one’s head against a wall, that openness to new insight is better 
than dogmatic attachment to one’s present notions, that power to resist 
the seductions of pleasure is better than slavish captivity to it. We do not 
need to defend, by intellectual reasoning, the real goodness of these traits 
of character, nor can it be thus established; that they are good, and their 
opposites bad, is an assured deposit of man’s moral experience. So far as 
these virtues need further clarification, that will come, not primarily by 
logical analysis, but by their fuller exemplification as we strive to realize 
them through our responsible growth toward moral maturity. They may, to 
be sure, occasionally need defence against bright youngsters who rebel 
against the authority of their elders and, in self-justification, excogitate keen 
arguments against the premises of established moral thinking, but this can 
be accomplished better by wise and tolerant good humor than by heated 
argumentative rebuttal. When through chastening experience these young- 
sters fall into a more humble mood, all that is necessary is to ask them: 
“Which do you really believe to be better—love or hate, truth or falsehood, 
peace or violence, the enduring good or the momentary pleasure? If it is 
the former, then strive with all your might and all your determination to 
practice these virtues with dependable integrity. And—-since this is a sober- 
ing responsibility and by no means a simple or easy task—take seriously 
the obligation to meet the conditions under which you can effectively grow 
toward a mature realization and more perfect exemplification of these moral 
traits.” 

Such an orientation and emphasis have not been entirely absent from 
Western thought, of course. To think merely of philosophy during the last 
hundred years, an attitude of commitment to the task of self-realization was 
characteristic of the idealism of Green, Bradley, Royce, and others; but the 
primary aim of these thinkers was to solve problems of a metaphysic of 
ethics rather than to give people practical guidance in their effort to realize 
the good life. The pragmatism of John Dewey shared with India this con- 
trolling practical orientation, explicitly conceiving ethical theory as a part 
of the active search for moral ends, but except for this general similarity there 
is little in common between the two positions. 

Now, when we have adopted this orientation and have accepted this re- 
sponsibility we have passed, as the typical Indian thinker sees it, from pre- 
occupation with necessary preliminaries in ethical understanding to concen- 
tration on the high vocation of the earnest individual and the real task of 
moral philosophy. We have passed at the same time to the area which 
Western students of the East most easily misunderstand—because they. are 
prone to interpret what Eastern thinkers say as a justification of withdrawal 
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from life and its challenge, in despairing impotence to deal with harassing 
social problems. 

From the Hindu point of view, this interpretation is entirely mistaken. 
Rather, one in whom these realizations have come home confronts clearly for 
the first time the major problem of life, to which he must henceforth devote 
all his wise insight and all his moral energy. He has become conscious of 
an ideal which he is sure is essentially valid, and which he knows can be more 
fully exemplified than he has thus far been able to exemplify it; he observes 
in the serenity and freedom and strength of the saints, who have advanced 
farther along the path than he has, what the realization of that ideal would 
be like. He sees that he has been missing the greatest good that life makes 
possible; he has not mastered the conditions that must be mastered if he is 
to become a dependable source of real well-being to himself and to others. 
He becomes poignantly aware of the obstructions within himself that have 
been standing in the way of this mastery—the “fetters” that bind him to 
the unhappy mode of life that he has been pursuing, urging him into self- 
deception rather than truthfulness, hate and hostility rather than love, fear 
rather than courage, anxiety rather than serenity and confidence. His primary 
responsibility is to change this situation—to achieve moksa, that is, liberation 
from these obstructions and the fullest exemplification possible of the moral 
state which would follow as the consequence of such liberation. In the 
presence of this momentous practical challenge he must not allow himself 
to fritter his energies away in a merely intellectual dissection of moral prob- 
lems. The crucial question is: Shall he become, or fail to become, his true 
self? And he finds available certain important lessons about how this process 
may be hopefully pursued, lessons that constitute the deposit, in man’s present 
thought and practice, of the adventurous experiments in spiritual growth 

‘carried on by the searchers and sages of the past. Basic lessons of this sort 
are: that methods which are suitable for one‘person are not necessarily suit- 
able for others, that, nonetheless, certain describable stages of moral progress 
are normally prerequisites for advancing to other stages, that certain controls 
of the body as well as of the undisciplined flittings of the mind are practically 
essential, etc. He is not asked to accept any of these ideas as an absolute 
authority, but, since his aim is to profit by whatever guidance they can offer 
toward the moral goal that he seeks, his attitude toward them will be very 
far from the Western philosopher’s typical zest to find some theoretical 
loophole in them which might give an opening to hostile criticism. For 
him, moral understanding is the intellectual aspect of his determined quest 
for moral realization. 

It is in terms of this practical orientation that the framework of concepts 
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and doctrines of what Maitra calls “transcendental” ethics—the crowning 
part of Hindu moral philosophy—must be understood. Its réle is not just 
to answer questions of intellectual curiosity in the field of ethics; it is to 
provide such wise comprehension of oneself and one’s destiny as will give 
dependable guidance in the responsible task of realizing as rapidly and fully 
as possible that high destiny. 

The main reason Western moral philosophers find it difficult to appreciate 
this orientation is that the closest analogy to it in their part of the world 
is with a set of religious doctrines haunted with sectarian and dogmatic over- 
tones. These doctrines center around the idea that man, being sinful, needs 
and can experience a “new birth.” Through this transforming experience he 
leaves his divided and tormented self behind, and achieves an inner unity 
expressing itself in a moral freedom and strength that he had known to be 
desirable but had been unable to realize before. Westerners have had very 
little experience of what a moral philosophy might be like that shares this 
practical orientation, deals with its essential problems, and communicates 
the appropriate insights, but is freed from dependence on any dogmatic 
theology. In course of time the development of psychotherapy, and the 
emergence of an appropriate moral philosophy on the grounds it provides, 
will remedy this situation, but such achievements belong to the future. Only 
their tentative beginnings are present as yet. 


IIL. 


My second illustration is taken from the field of logic. 

Western philosophy, ever since the time of Aristotle, has accepted the 
famous “laws of thought” as practically absolute. The law of identity, that 
a subject is what it is; the law of non-contradiction, that contradictory as- 
sertions cannot at the same time and in the same respect be made of the 
same subject; and the law of excluded middle, that one or the other of two 
contradictories can if relevant be asserted of any subject—these laws have 
constituted the basic creed of Western logical theory ever since Aristotle 
discussed the penalties of rejecting them in Book Gamma of the Metaphysics. 
To be sure, this pious acceptance has not been unanimous. The Hegelian 
philosophy, in its own way and for its purposes, rejected these laws, and recent 
logicians have set up schemes of “multi-valued” logic, but such proposals 
have been subjected to drastic criticism. Most philosophers have felt un- 
comfortable in their presence until it has been shown that these ideas can be 
so interpreted that the ancient laws of logic—at least, the law of non-con- 
tradiction—are not violated after all. C. I. Lewis represents the preponderant 
conviction of Western philosophy when he says: “Anything which could 
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appropriately be called a ‘world’ must be such that one or the other of every 
pair of contradictory propositions would apply to or be true of it, and such 
that all the propositions thus holding of it will be mutually consistent.”” 

In Hindu and Buddhist philosophy the situation is different. Their thinkers 
have shown themselves quite capable of respecting these laws in circum- 
stances where such respect is necessary in the interest of clarity and con- 
sistency. In fact, Buddhism is the one great religion of the world that is 
founded on a coherent and systematic logical analysis of the problem of life. 
Its “Four Noble Truths” constitute precisely such an analysis: existence in- 
volves suffering, the cause of suffering is selfish craving, selfish craving can 
be rooted out, and the way to its rooting out is the Eightfold Path. But the 
Eastern mind is convinced that, taking together all the circumstances in which 
we need our thinking to give us adequate guidance, it would be fatal to allow 
ourselves to be enslaved by these principles. They hold of a limited field 
when subjected to any particular analysis of its problems, but by no means 
of the “world” as a whole. Instead, the pattern taken for granted in India as 
providing the basic instrument of logical understanding is what Professor 
Raju in his recent paper calls the principle of “Four-Cornered Negation.” * 
According to this principle, when one is considering any subject S in its 
relation to any other entity or class P one must bear in mind all of the follow- 
ing four possibilities: That S is P, that S is not-P, that S is both P and not-P, 
and that S is neither P nor not-P. In fact, some thinkers, especially among 
the Buddhists, recognize a fifth possibility, namely, that S is logically in- 
describable in terms of any relation to P, although some regard this possibility 
as provided for under the fourth head—that § is neither P nor not-P. 

When, for example, one examines the early Buddhist scriptures he fre- 
quently comes across stories like the following. A disciple of Buddha, 
Malufikyaputta by name, suddenly finds himself dissatisfied that the Master 
has not taught him the right answer to certain metaphysical perplexities. He 
articulates his dissatisfaction thus:* 

“These theories which The Blessed One has left unexplained, has set aside 
and rejected,—that the world is eternal, that the world is not eternal, that 
the world is finite, that the world is infinite, that the soul and the body 
are identical, that the soul is one thing and the body another, that the saint 
exists after death, that the saint does not exist after death, that the saint 
both exists and does not exist after death, that the saint neither exists nor 








°C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Ill.: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1946), p. 56. 

*P, T. Raju, “The Principle of Four-Cornered Negation in Indian Philosophy,” Review of Meta- 
physics, VII, No. 4 (June, 1954), 694-713. 

*Majjbima-nikaya, sitra 63. In H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations. Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. III (6th issue, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1915), pp. 117 ff. 
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does not exist after death,—these the Blessed One does not explain to me. 
And the fact that the Blessed One does not explain them to me does not 
please me nor suit me... .” 

So, Malufikyaputta approaches the Buddha and voices his complaint. 
The Master replies to him, and in the course of the ensuing dialogue all four 
of these possibilities in the case of each doctrine discussed are carefully and 
(to the Western reader) wearisomely mentioned. It is taken for granted 
that the analysis would be incomplete if any one of them were omitted. 
And when, some centuries later, the great Buddhist dialectician Nagarjuna 
sets himself to destroy the idea that mirvana (man’s ultimate goal as con- 
ceived by this religion) can be rationally described, he patiently analyzes each 
of the four alternatives: that mirvana is some form of being, that it is some 
form of non-being, that it is both being and non-being, and that it is neither 
being nor non-being. These are but two illustrations out of many. 

How is this? In the attempt to answer this query, I think it wise to bring 
together also whatever I can say that might be helpful in meeting other 
questions that naturally puzzle the Western mind, especially the question: 
What constructive results are reached in applying this framework to the 
analysis of any concrete problem, so far as concerns the third and fourth 
possibilities that seem to us to violate essential logical laws? So, I shall try 
to clarify this whole perplexing situation as best I can. 

In the first place, it is vital always to remember the fact that to the Eastern 
thinker a proposition or statement is not an objective entity, capable of 
being isolated from its living context and having properties by itself, as it is 
to a Western logician. It is something asserted by a human being, in some 
situation, for some purpose; it is an epistemic act, filling its rdle in a se- 
quence or pattern of acts which he is performing in relation to certain objects 
and events. It must be understood, therefore, in that setting. This means, 
among other things, that logical relationships are not examined in the 
purely implicative connections which they have with each other; no math- 
ematical science of logical form as such seems to the typical Indian mind to 
serve any useful end. Even the most general principles of inference are con- 
sidered in the context of their function in the search for knowledge or insight 
about man and his world. 

Moreover, in the second place, a certain ultimate purpose is generally 
believed in Indian thought appropriately to guide all of man’s quest for 
knowledge about himself and the world, and therefore to guide his use of 
conceptual relations and their verbal expression in this quest. What purpose 
fills this vital réle? It is the one briefly described when we were dealing 
with the Indian ideal of transcendental ethics—the purpose of achieving 
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freedom from all the obstructions in our present personalities that block 
the way to true well-being for ourselves and for others. The Indian thinker 
assumes that what we assert when we use words is to be analyzed in such a 
way that it can be understood in its constructive relationships with this inclu- 
sive practical context. This assumption is illustrated by the opening verse of 
the Nyaya Sutra—the most famous ancient Indian treatise on logical theory— 
which introduces the subject thus: 

“By understanding the essence of the norm and the object of knowledge, 
of doubt and motive, of example, dogma, syllogism, and scrutiny, of discrim- 
ination, discussion, disputation, intrigue, sophism, trick, the futile answer 
and the flaw in demonstration—by all these sixteen foundations of logical 
argument, the highest religious aim of liberation is attained.”” 

In the third place, when one bears these considerations in mind he can 
begin to discern some of the motivating factors that have led to the adoption 
and application of the principle of fourfold negation. In its concern for the 
salvation of all men, with their varying needs and capacities, Indian thought 
has found that among the most serious obstructions that must be overcome 
is the dogmatic tendency of people to assume that there is only one way to 
the saving truth. Now, this mistake is a particular form, in the field of re- 
ligious concern, of the more general unfortunate tendency to take knowl- 
edge that is relative to some limited perspective as though its validity were 
absolute. Philosophers saw that among the evil effects of succumbing to this 
tendency the most serious one is that a person thus blinds himself to the truth 
lying beyond his present limited perspective, and misses what it might contrib- 
ute toward his own well-being and the well-being of others. Instead of being 
open to such truth, he assumes that his present experience is a trustworthy 
index to all reality. In fact, it was this consideration that loomed large in the 
thinking of the Jaina philosophers, who were among the earliest in India to 
set forth the principle of fourfold negation in systematic form. According to 
them, all of us, in all our knowledge, are essentially in the position of the 
blind men who were made acquainted, by touch, with an elephant. The 
story, which was a favorite parable with many Indian sages, is well known, 
and I shall not repeat it. 

Shall we accept the testimony of the man who, having felt the elephant’s 
leg, says that S is P—that is, that the elephant is like a pillar? Well, this is 
true in his perspective, but it is not the whole truth, and to assert it without 
qualification will therefore be misleading. Shall we accept, then, having 
in mind the experience of the man who has felt his side or his tail, the as- 





*Gotama, Nydya Sitra I. i. 1. As quoted in Betty Heimann, Indian and Western Philosophy (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1937), p. 79. 
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sertion that S is not-P—that the elephant is not like a pillar? No, because 
while this is true in one or several perspectives it rejects the truth contained 
in the former assertion. Each of the two contentions is relatively true, but 
neither is absolute. Shall we say, then, that S is both P and not-P? Yes, so 
far as this statement reveals the fact that each of the above assertions expresses 
a real experience of S, neither of which should be lost from the completed 
description. No, so far as it implies that S could be both P and not-P from 
the same standpoint or in the same respect; no, also, so far as it suggests 
that S can be adequately understood in relation to the concept of P (that is, 
in terms of its likeness to a pillar) and nothing more. Recognizing these 
limitations, shall we say that S is neither P nor not-P? Yes, so far as this as- 
sertion accepts those limitations and discards the notion that S is fully describ- 
able in terms of its relation to P. No, so far as it constitutes a rejection of 
the truth contained in the first two perspectives, expressed in saying that S is 
P and that S is not P®. And many Eastern thinkers, especially among the 
Buddhists, would proceed beyond this point and reject all four of these 
possibilities, on the ground that, although they constitute a useful tool of 
logical analysis, the ultimate truth lies beyond the discriminations of logical 
reason and therefore cannot be disclosed in any merely rational framework. 
Where this fifth possibility is held open, it is mainly because of the wide- 
spread conviction that the highest realization awaiting man comes in the 
form of a super-rational intuition, which is the intellectual aspect of a mystic 
experience. 

The question now arises: Does not the acceptance and ready use of this 
tool of fourfold analysis encourage a disrespect for the requirements of 
consistent and rigorous thinking? Does it not lead to a wholesale flouting 
of logic? No, I don’t think so. I have not been abie to discover any evidence 
that would justify this fear; indeed, as I have just tried to show, the principle 
is itself the result of a rigorous and consistent attempt to analyze the pervasive 
relativity of human knowledge that experience constantly reveals. It ex- 
presses an effort accurately to understand the way in which a growing mind 
passes from a less to a more adequate standpoint in all its thinking, providing 
a conceptual framework by which that growth can be dependably guided. 

Why then, hasn’t the West adopted it and put it to systematic use? Aren’t 
Western thinkers interested in this problem, too? I suspect that the answer to 
this question is complex rather than simple. For one thing, despite the efforts 
of idealistic and pragmatic logicians, most Westerners have taken it for 


*The Jaina logicians recognize three further possibilities, which did not enter into the generally ac- 
cepted pattern of later thought. These are: (5) that S$ is P and is also indescribable in terms of P, (6) 
that S$ is not-P and is also indescribable, etc., and (7) that S is both P and not-P and is also indescrib- 
able, etc. Raju, op. cit., pp. 698-701. 
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granted that this process of shifting from one standpoint to another is a non- 
logical rather than a logical affair. For another, Occidental philosophy has 
had an especially difficult struggle throughout its history with fuzzy and 
wishful thinking, arising in large part from the dogmatic intolerance of the 
Western mind and the constant temptation of thinkers to make a plausible 
though inconclusive case against those whose positions they are moved to 
reject. In such a situation no philosophical progress would have been possible 
without a stern insistence on the rule that your inferences must cohere with 
your premises and that no emotionally enticing rabbits should be pulled out 
of the hat while you are drawing them. The important thing is to avoid in- 
consistency at all cost. A semi-deification of the law of contradiction is a 
great help here, in keeping the aggressive and wayward contentiousness of 
our own and other people’s minds in line. Weigh well the consequences 
before you allow your bumptious assertiveness to pronounce that S is P! 
Because if you do you won't be allowed to say that S is not-P; you’ve made 
your bed by that commitment and will have to lie in it, however sharp the 
spikes that turn up in the mattress you have chosen. 

In the East this sort of temptation has been less threatening, among rep- 
utable intellectual leaders at least. They have spent plenty of effort, of 
course, in refuting each other’s mistakes; nonetheless, from an early period 
they were committed to the tolerant and generous principle that all sincerely 
championed viewpoints express some truth (else how should they have come 
to be adopted?) and that the important thing for each thinker is to be ready 
to grow through adding the partial insights of others to the partial insights 
of his own previous experience. In such a situation wishful thinking and 
the desire to make a case are pretty fully left behind at the beginning of any 
honest inquiry; it can be taken for granted that the logical laws of the West 
will be respected in any area where loyalty to truth and the conditions of 
clear demonstration require such respect. No exaggerated emphasis on their 
demands in such a historical setting is necessary. 

In saying this I have already touched, by implication, on one of the forces 
which in my judgment have led the West to this peculiar elevation of the 
“laws of thought” to an absolute status. There are many such forces, and I 
shall not attempt a full catalogue of them. The one that I now have in mind 
is the fact that Occidental philosophy typically makes what progress it does 
through the medium of hostile argumentation. Although the philosophers 
who achieve the highest success in the long run of history are the great syn- 
thesizers who see truth on both sides of every major issue—I am thinking 
here of Aristotle, Aquinas, Kant—the ones who stir up the most fuss in the 
immediate philosophic scene are the aggressive belligerents who set them- 
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selves to damn as false or even meaningless the speculative positions of their 
fellow-philosophers. In view of recent philosophic history in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, I hardly need document this statement. Every new technique 
that appears on the horizon is quickly seized as a weapon to prove that other 
philosophers are wrong, and why they must be wrong. At the present time 
the favorite weapon is “ordinary language,” and one of its main uses in the 
hands of its champions is to refute those philosophers with whom they dis- 
agree. The rules of language (so it is confidently contended) “do not provide 
for the usage” into which these weak minds have confusedly fallen. 

Now, such a pugnacious atmosphere of philosophic discussion requires 
for its maintenance the assumption that the law of contradiction is unquali- 
fiedly valid. We Westerners want to be able to say to a philosophic opponent: 
“If I am right (and, of course, Iam), you who have said something different 
must be wrong and no fooling about it. If I say that S is P, then that as- 
sertion is to be accepted and your statement that S is not-P is to be rejected. 
None of this pussyfooting about maybe S is P, and maybe from another point 
of view it is not-P.” This makes for spicy debates and hilarious argumenta- 
tion; when two redoubtable pugilists engage in such intellectual sparring 
the rest of us crowd the sidelines in the philosophic journals and watch the 
fray with excited absorption. And anyone skilled in the device of “massive 
verbal retaliation” after the style of G. E. Moore can be sure of a host of 
admirers. But it is a terribly slow, wasteful, and cantankerous way of getting 
ahead in philosophy. Satisfying though it is to our belligerent instincts, sober 
consideration must recognize that it puts us under a serious handicap in com- 
parison with thinkers who can grow toward the larger truth without bat- 
tering each other through these obstructive conflicts. The sane and rapid 
technique for philosophic progress is, surely, to be ready at any moment to 
distill the positive insights from what other philosophers say, not worrying 
overmuch about their blunders, and to apply one’s power of searching and 
ruthless criticism to one’s own present ideas so as to purge them of their errors 
with the least possible delay. 

Happily, there are some indications in contemporary Western philosophy 
that we may outgrow this argumentative cantankerousness and in the process 
find ourselves employing something akin to the Indian principle of fourfold 
negation. Our existentialist theologians have been saying for some time that 
we must not be afraid of logical paradoxes; often it is wise to live with them 
for a while instead of shying away from their company. When-we are com- 
manded to decide at once whether S is P or not-P, perhaps it would be a mis- 
take to accede to the command. There may be a deeper truth, incapable of 
clear and consistent formulation in terms of presently available concepts 
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such as P, which would be missed if we were to commit ourselves prematurely 
to one or the other horn of the dilemma. 

And John Wisdom has contended, in opposition to the dicta of the logical 
positivists, that it is unfortunate to reject metaphysical doctrines as senseless 
because they cannot be pronounced either true or false by adequate empirical 
evidence. Rather, the more generous and constructive position is to recognize 
that, while the champion of either side in a metaphysical issue is claiming 
more than he has a right to, there are yet reasons which incline a thinker to 
adopt the one side and there are also reasons which incline to the adoption 
of the other.’ For example, are general propositions reducible to some com- 
bination of particular ones? There are considerations which support an 
affirmative answer; there are considerations which render that answer dif- 
ficult. Neither set of considerations seems to be decisive, at least when due 
account is taken of the other set. So, whatever decision one makes in such 
an issue, he should make it in full realization of the reasons that incline 
others toward a different decision, and therefore in full awareness of the total 
situation which is involved. This constitutes a recognition, in the terminology 
and setting of present-day English philosophy, of the appropriate réle of 
“both P and not-P” and “neither P nor not-P.” Since neither of the two 
answers is rejected as wrong, the alternative “both-and” is playing its part 
in Wisdom’s solution. Since neither of the two is accepted as unqualifiedly 
right, the alternative “neither-nor” is playing its part. If Western philosophy 
should follow the lead of such suggestions to the extent of developing a 
“logic” of metaphysical decisions in which the réle of these two alternatives is 
explicitly recognized, it would have gone a long way toward adopting the 
principle of fourfold negation in the context of its own problems. 

But, quite apart from these interesting possibilities, I would not wish to 
leave the matter at this point. I am far from believing that all philosophic 
virtue lies in the East, even when we think mérely of the prevailing attitude 
toward the laws of thought in the past. 

There is another and very important reason for our insistent Western 
emphasis on the sacredness of these laws. Early in its intellectual history 
the West discovered the distinctive properties of mathematical relationships 
and of logical form, and these not only supplied the foundation of whatever 
exact science the West has developed but also exhibited an ideal pattern for 
rigorous analysis in any area to imitate. Now, India is probably the country 
in which mathematics took its first significant strides; at least, the Arabs 
adopted from India two of the ideas which have been most fertile in Western 


"John Wisdom, “Metaphysics and Verification,” in his Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (Oxford: B. 
Blackwell, 1953), pp. 87 ff. 
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mathematical history—the decimal system of numerical order and the con- 
cept that zero is a number. But mathematics seemed to have a limited use- 
fulness for her purposes as they in course of time became clear and control- 
ling; so, it was handed over to the West. And there it proved an indis- 
pensable instrument for philosophy as well as for science. Western philos- 
ophy advanced in two directions: first, toward articulating speculative visions 
of the whole universe in which we live; and, second, toward exact analyses 
of limited problems, drawing and arranging the distinctions necessary in 
order that they might be seen in clarifying relief. The former of these enter- 
prises sometimes (though by no means always) requires ascribing less than 
absolute validity to the logical laws—at least, a place may need to be left for 
a superlogical insight—but the latter enterprise cannot succeed anywhere 
without unqualified respect for these rules. So far as concerns this direction 
of philosophic advance, it has seemed to many thinkers of each generation 
that the most important work that philosophy can do consists of precise, 
systematic, and accurate analyses of situations where thinkers have been 
entangled in hampering vagueness or ambiguity. In any such operation the 
“laws of thought” are quite compelling—meanings must be preserved in 
fixed dependability, and nothing is gained by making an assertion and then 
at once retracting it by another statement that implies its denial. There are 
important virtues, too, in developing, so far as possible, a form of exact 
analysis that can be applied to any subject, irrespective of what one’s control- 
ling purpose might be—a universal tool, good for some constructive service 
in any dissecting task which the mind of man is led to attack. The East has 
somehow missed the significance of this idea. It is, I should judge, the most 
important contribution that the West can make to the world philosophy of 
the future. 

However, I must emphasize with the Indians that there is no necessary 
connection between the high value of exact philosophic analysis and the 
unseemly motives that are expressed in the costly Western foible of absolu- 
tising the logical laws. Thinking that is not at all belligerent, but is moved 
wholly by the spirit of openminded searching, prizes clarity, consistency, 
and precision, too. It will not allow itself to be permanently imprisoned, 
however, in any area where conditions require an unqualified devotion to 
these virtues. It will always be free to pass from one field or level of analysis 
to another, or to advance from one set of presuppositions to another, and 
whenever this happens all absolutes are temporarily dethroned. That this 
must be so with wise reasoning viewed in its total vocation may be shown, 
I think, by a very simple illustration. In the case of each of us, our present 
ideas as to what provides a rational framework of thought are somewhat 
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different from the ideas that we took for granted at, say, the age of ten. 
Who would wish that his notions on this point had been frozen at that age, 
so that he could never thereafter outgrow them? But this is precisely what 
would have happened if at that time he had been persuaded to accept as 
absolute the laws of thought as he would then have understood them. 
Happily, none of us allowed our minds to be thus congealed. We gradually 
grew into a broader and richer experience, and a more adequate logical 
framework for its interpretation. Now, we still need to grow, even though 
we have left behind the childish presuppositions about what is rational that 
would naturally be controlling at the age of ten. Our notions about these 
matters need freedom for continued renovation, along with all else that 
enters into the structure of our minds; it would be sad and unfortunate to 
freeze them at any age. 

I have offered my answer to the question with which we began, illustrating 
it by issues central in the fields of ethics and logic. The great thing that we 
can gain, I have suggested, from the study of Eastern thought is a new and 
provocative perspective in which to pursue our philosophic thinking. It 
can give us a more inclusive orientation in our understanding of what sort 
of thing philosophy is. In terms of that orientation intriguing possibilities will 
emerge as to the rdle that philosophy should fill, as to the major questions 
that each of its branches should attack, and as to the basic presuppositions 
which it is wise to adopt. Along with this enriching experience there come, 
of course, many less adventurous rewards; but in a brief paper these must 
go undescribed. 
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P. T. RAJU 


Idealisms: 
Eastern and Western* 


THE FUTURE of Indian philosophy depends upon how seri- 
ously we take to comparative philosophy. Indian philosophy developed close 
to life up to about the fifteenth or sixteenth century, when its metaphysical 
intuition became exhausted. By that time Neo-Nyaya (Navya-nyaya) took 
definite shape and flooded the other schools, each of which, in defense of its 
doctrines, developed definitions of concepts and even definitions of definition. 
Emphasis upon thought about reality became weaker than emphasis on 
thought about thought or concepts, and the period had much in common 
with current logical positivism. After that, due to extremely unfavorable 
political conditions, Indian philosophy had no development until Western 
philosophy was introduced by the British into Indian universities. Willingly 
or unwillingly, Indians thus began to study Western philosophy, to their 
significant advantage. Indians are now able to see how their own philosophy 
stands in comparison with Western philosophy. 

Should Indian philosophy progress or has it progressed as far as philosophy 
can progress, in which case there is no need of progress? There are two 
answers to this question. In this connection, philosophy has to be understood 
not merely as a theory of salvation, but as the philosophy of man’s whole 
life. For instance, so far as religious philosophy goes, one may study Western 
theories for curiosity alone, though they can be studied for more knowl- 
edge about religion. However, so far as political thought, social thought, 
economic thought, and even ethical thought are concerned, Indians look to 
the West, not merely for inspiration, but often for ready-made doctrines. 
These doctrines fall outside philosophy, but it is the duty of a philosopher 
to supply a philosophical basis for them. If these cannot be excluded from 
the life of the individual or nation, philosophers must see that the 
metaphysics underlying them does not come into conflict with traditional 
metaphysics. When it does, it is essential to work out their systematic co- 
ordination. This is the line of progress for Indian philosophy, and for it 
comparative philosophy is of immense help. 


* Synopsis of Visiting Professorship Lectures delivered at M.S. University, Baroda. 
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There is another reason for the importance of comparative philosophy. 
Since World War II, humanity has become world-conscious. People have 
come to realize that every part of the world is now more closely knit with 
every other part than before. Events which previously would have been 
considered to be only of national importance are now of international impor- 
tance. Even countries which are self-sufficient in every respect no longer 
think they can cut themselves off from the rest of the world. Great and rich 
nations are worried about the poverty of small nations. Economically and 
politically, the parts of the world have come closer and closer. But should 
they not also come close psychologically and reflectively? Or should we 
conclude that we are coming dangerously closer? Dangerously or help- 
fully, we are coming closer, and we have to spread the feeling of common 
humanity. We want mutual understanding of cultures; but cultures attain 
reflectiveness in their philosophies. So mutual understanding of cultures will 
be mere dilettantism without mutual understanding of philosophies. And 
mutual understanding of philosophies is not possible unless it is accepted 
that, essentially and in truth, man and his reason are the same everywhere. 
Hence the need for comparative philosophy, which will naturally lead to 
philosophies with broader outlook. Our sense of what is important will 
become truer. 


WESTERN IDEALISM 


I have chosen to deal with idealism because, first, idealism is the dominant 
philosophy in India; second, because some philosophers in the West are 
eager to know what is true and what is false in idealism; and, third, because 
idealism as a philosophy is practically dead in the West and it is important to 
see whether it still possesses any truth and, if so, what truth can be seen in 
idealism in the light of comparative considerations. Further, it is quite often 
asked whether we interpret our Vedanta rightly when we call it idealism and 
compare it with the philosophies of Plato, Kant, Hegel, Bradley, etc. For 
instance, I have been asked frequently if Radhakrishnan was right in 
comparing Sarnkara to Plato or Kant. We cannot here overlook the fact 
that the names of Plato, Kant, etc., produce different associations of ideas in 
the minds of Western and Indian philosophers. That is, what I have been 
calling the sense of importance differs in the two traditions. However, we 
cannot ignore the fact that for Plato Ideas or universals are real, while for 
Sarnkara and the Vijfianavadins they are unreal. Then how are we justified 
in comparing the idealism based on the reality of universals to a philosophy 
based on the rejection of their reality? Western philosophers, however 
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sympathetic they may be, cannot ignore this question. And when the ques- 
tion is raised, we must not only answer it, but also rethink our interpretations. 

Besides, in the discussions and reviews of my Idealistic Thought of India’ 
quite basic questions about the central doctrines of idealism have been raised, 
not questions merely about Indian idealism, but about all idealism. If they 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, then the whole of idealism—Indian, West- 
ern, and Chinese—will be treated as false. 

Indeed, the question whether India has any idealism has itself been raised. 
But we cannot be sure about answers to questions of this type in philosophy. 
Idealism is not an Indian word, and we have been trying to coin a Sanskrit 
word to correspond to it. And Western philosophers may see the truth of 
their idealism when they compare their idealistic philosophies to the Vedantic 
system; for, when similar philosophies are closely observed together, the 
essential truth in idealism can become conspicuous. There is no single system 
of idealism in the West, and every idealist has thought that he alone was the 
true idealist. Since in the West itself the word has not had a fixed mean- 
ing, we in India may be given some latitude. This is only a minor plea for 
the use of the word “idealism” by Indians. The word itself is unimportant, of 
course, as compared with the truth which the philosophies called idealism 
contain. And we may more profitably ask what truth those philosophies 
contain in common. Even in the West, idealism represents a tendency 
rather than a system of thought. We may therefore see what tendencies are 
associated with the word “idealism.” I shall consider only two importani 
trends. ; 

According to one trend, idealism is the philosophy which explains reality 
in terms of an ideal. This is the Platonic trend of idealism. According to 
the second, idealism is the philosophy which explains reality in terms of 
ideas. This is the Berkeleyan trend of idealism. The former is also called 
rationalistic and the latter empirical. In fact, both Plato and Berkeley used 
the same word, “idea.” But the word meant significantly different things 
to the two philosophers, as we shall see. For Plato, Ideas are universals and 
universals are real; for Berkeley ideas are not universals and universals are 
not real. For the empirical tradition of England, to which Berkeley belonged, 
the word “idea” has a very vague meaning: it is a mental entity including 
impression, perception, emotion, feeling, etc. However, in Western philos- 
ophy, for both the Platonic and the Berkeleyan traditions, the approach to 
idealism was epistemological. Thus we may classify the epistemological 
approach as Platonic and Berkeleyan. 





*P. T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of India (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). 
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What else is common to the two approaches to justify their being described 
significantly by the word “idealism”? Plato’s Ideas are the content of reason 
and Berkeley’s ideas are the content of the mind. But is not reason also a 
function of the mind? In either case, reality is understood in terms of what is 
within man, mind in general or reason or imagination or intuition, etc. 
Explanation of the world in terms of man’s inner being is not necessarily 
subjectivism. To say that, when angry, men strike, is not necessarily sub- 
jectivism. To say that colors are due to the interaction of the mind and 
light is not necessarily subjectivism—we have read Whitehead preaching 
against the bifurcation of nature. However, in its procedure also idealism 
interprets the world in terms of the whole or a part of the conscious being 
of man. 

Such, briefly, is the general trend of all idealism, a trend which meets the 
demands of religion and ethics better than explanations of everything in 
terms of material nature. Let me express it in my own words and from 
the philosophical point of view I adopt. Man’s being has two directions, 
the inward and the outward. The limit of outwardness is material nature; 
the limit of the inward is spirit. Mind lies in the inward direction. We 
have, therefore, two kinds of philosophical explanation: explanation of 
everything in terms of what is inward to man and explanation of everything 
in terms of what is outward to man. Idealism adopts the former point of 
view. 

I have said that what is peculiar to Western idealism is its epistemological 
approach. Western philosophy, including its idealism, is quite varied. But 
what is peculiarly remarkable about it is its epistemological approach, its 
attempt to determine the nature of reality from the side of epistemology. 
In this approach, Plato’s epistemology is axiological, because his reality, 
though called an Idea, is a value. The Idea is also called the universal, but 
it is not a universal that is constituted by characters common to all individ- 
uals. It is what each individual ought to be. So, the universal is not reduced 
to an average but is raised to the status of a norm or standard. The universal 
man—or, to use a more precise term in the way of the Sanskrit logicians, 
manness—is what a man ought to be. Any man is man in terms of what 
a man ought to be. In perception the individual man forms the stimulus 
for remembering the Idea of man. Thus the universal is not perceived in 
the individual but is remembered by reason when mind comes into contact 
with the individual. This is Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence. And reason 
is able to remember the Idea, because reason was in contact with it in some 
other world. 
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The Idea is thus an ideal, an ought. But here is an important point for 
knowledge. It is natural to think that knowledge is the discovery of an 
already existent thing, not the invention or creation of a new thing. This 
is a presupposition of epistemology, and with it Plato’s doctrine of reminis- 
cence agrees, for remembering is remembering an existent fact. But, at 
the same time, it has to be an ideal; and an ideal, we think, is not actual but 
is built up by us in order to make it actual. Plato could have said that reason 
has the natural tendency to build up ideals for ethical purposes; but, instead, 
he said that reason or the mind remembers the ideal, and, since the object 
remembered must be an actual fact known somewhere else if not here, he 
resorted to the myth of another world, the world of reason. In Plato we 
therefore find a confusion between the axiological universal and the natural- 
istic universal. Epistemologically there is confusion between knowledge as 
discovery and knowledge as the building up of ideals. The ideal is what has 
to be attained; but Plato treats it as what has already been attained. For 
epistemology, the universal is what is; but, for ethics, the ideal is what is 
yet to be. The two are confused in Plato’s epistemology. 

For this reason, I pointed out in my article in Comparative Studies in 
Philosophy’ that Plato’s universals are not susceptible to naturalistic classi- 
fication. They are axiological, and so the higher the universal the more 
valuable it becomes. In a naturalistic classification the higher universal is 
not more valuable; otherwise, animal, which is the genus of man, would 
be regarded as more valuable than man. Again, the higher universal in 
Plato has to be treated as more real, because it contains more being; but in 
a naturalistic classification the higher universal is not more real. In Plato 
the grades of universals are really grades of being and non-being, being 
becoming less and less as the classification proceeds downward, and non- 
being becoming less and less as the classification proceeds upward. 

There is another confusion in Plato’s epistemology. In his Sophist Plato 
turns non-being into difference, makes it real, and posits the Idea of non- 
being also. If there is an Idea of non-being, then non-being becomes real, 
and according to Plato’s epistemology it is an Ideal. If so, his whole axiology 
loses its foundation. If non-being is as much an idea as being, it will be 
impossible to explain the axiologically higher in terms of being; for non- 
being, as an Idea, will also have being; and, if it is not an ideal like being, 
then there can be no Idea of non-being. In fact, Socrates at first is represented 
as having said that there can be Ideas only of the Good, the Beautiful, and 
the True, but not of the evil, the ugly, and the false, maintaining that these 


2“The Universal in the Western and the Indian Philosophy,” in W. R. Inge et al, eds., Radha- 
krishnan: Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour of His Sixtieth Birthday (London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951). 
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are non-being. Later, however, he is represented as having accepted the 
Ideas of these also. But the acceptance leads to confusion in axiology. 

Aristotle did not accept the doctrine of reminiscence, but held that the 
universals are seen in the individuals. He said also that matter is not non- 
being but potentiality. But he also accepted the doctrine that knowledge is 
a discovery. The form or the universal which exists in the perceived individ- 
uals is rationally intuited. However, the scale of ascending universals in 
Aristotle’s philosophy also does not correspond to the scale of ascending 
universals of a naturalistic classification, but to the scale of ascending uni- 
versals of an axiological classification. The gradation in his philosophy is 
roughly: matter, plants, animals, men, stars, and God. In this the higher 
universal is not more comprehensive than the lower, but more valuable. 
The lowest is pure matter and the highest is pure form. And form is rational, 
the highest, that is, God, pure thought or thought of thought. The ought 
thus becomes God for Aristotle, and the Idea of the Good for Plato. 

It looks as though we have an epistemological basis for ethics in the philos- 
ophies of Plato and Aristotle. But there is a real difficulty. Ethical endeavor 
depends on action to bring into being something which does not yet exist. 
But both Plato and Aristotle believed that knowledge is a discovery, and so 
the Idea of the Good and Thought of Thought, being objects of the highest 
knowledge, are also discovered. The activity which is needed is only cogni- 
tive activity, not ethical activity, and the change which is needed is only 
cognitive change, but not change in the being of man. The ideal, being thus 
reduced to an Idea, form, or concept, is cognitively discovered or intellectually 
framed rather than attained through ethical activity. It is meaningless to 
attain anything, if it is given then and there; at the most, its presence is 
recognized—its being is not produced. Hence, the epistemological presup- 
position that the ideal is actually there comes into conflict with the ethical 
presupposition that it has to be realized or brought into being through 
ethical activity. If the conflict is to be avoided, we have to say that the Idea 
or ideal, though an object of reason, is only built up by reason, with the 
recognition that it is not actual but has to be made actual. And, if we are 
to do so, we have to reinterpret the doctrine of reminiscence of Plato and 
also the rational intuition of Aristotle. 

While Plato’s idealism is based on the principle that to be is to be an ideal, 
Berkeley’s idealism is based on the principle that to be is to be perceived. 
While the ideal as the universal is common to all individuals, the idea as 
perceived is not common to all, but can be the object of the individual 
perceiver alone. Hence, Berkeley's philosophy, so far, is subjectivistic and 
is called subjective idealism. Berkeley's aim was to disprove the reality of 
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matter, and then to refute all claims of materialism. But, for this purpose, 
he started epistemologically, denied separate existence to objects apart from 
their being perceived, and ended in subjectivism. Then he had to meet the 
objection that, if to be is to be perceived, objects must go out of existence 
when not perceived, whereas experience shows that the same object may 
be perceived by us for quite a long time at intervals. So, Berkeley in his 
later writings introduced what is called theological idealism. The objects, 
when not perceived by man, must exist as ideas in the mind of God, and 
thus they acquire continuity of existence. 

But theological idealism raises another difficulty. If objects exist in the 
mind of God as his ideas, they are independent of man’s mind. When they 
become ideas of man’s mind, what is the relation between the idea in man’s 
mind and the idea in God’s mind? How can man’s mind perceive an object 
which is not its idea? What is the relation between man’s mind and God’s 
mind? The difficulty thus raised is similar to the difficulty raised against 
Occasionalism. If mind and matter are completely disparate, as Descartes 
said, how can mind perceive matter? Perception depends on contact between 
mind and matter, and absolutely disparate entities cannot come into con- 
tact. To meet this objection, the Occasionalist introduced God who is to 
make events in matter correspond to events in mind. The two sets of events 
do not cause each other; there is no interaction between mind and matter. 
But each set becomes an occasion for the other, and they are made to agree 
with each other by God. But this answer only shifts the responsibility to 
God, whose activity is mysterious, for the question now is: How does God 
work in correlating the two sets of events? To overcome this difficulty, 
Spinoza said that matter and mind are only attributes of God, parallel to 
each other, and so what happens in one attribute corresponds to what hap- 
pens in the other. Leibniz got rid of matter and external ideas altogether 
and maintained that ideas are innate and are not produced by external 
objects, and that the correspondence of external objects, which are for him 
spiritual entities, to innate ideas is due to the pre-established harmony estab- 
lished by God. But Spinoza could not recognize whatever interaction between 
mind and matter is experienced, and Leibniz could not explain why, if God 
once and for all established harmony, we sometimes have disharmony 
between ideas and objects. 

It is here that Kant made his great contribution to philosophy. He raised 
the question why ideas and objects correspond to each other. He said that 
some things-in-themselves produce sensations in us, which are received by 
the mind through the two forms of intuition, space and time; later the 
spatialized and temporalized sensations are subsumed by understanding 
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under certain categories; and, next, reason unifies the whole of experience 
according to the three Ideas, the totality of the object (the world as a 
whole), the totality of the subject or the pure unity of the subject, and the 
synthesis of both, which is God. The world is thus the result of mind’s activ- 
ity: mind makes nature. In this activity, mind may commit mistakes. 

What is particularly interesting in Kant’s philosophy is the way Platonism 
is introduced into his doctrine of the Ideas of Reason. The three Ideas are 
really ideals built up by reason. But Kant warns us against treating them 
as existent or as having being. They are only heuristic ideas, not constitutive 
of experience. This is a significant difference between Plato and Kant. Plato 
would have said that the Ideas are existent entities, remembered by reason. 
But Kant says that it is the natural tendency of reason to build them up 
ideally in order to unify experience. But they should not be treated as 
constitutive of experience, that is, as existent facts or entities. For instance, 
it is the tendency of reason to complete any inference through an infinite 
series of pro-syllogisms, getting the major premise and the minor as conclu- 
sions of other premises; and though reason can never complete the process, 
it yet postulates an ideal solution also. But such a completion should not be 
treated as an actuality, only as an ideality. Even if we could obtain the 
ultimate major premise, we could not deduce anything from it. The sig- 
nificance of the difference between Plato and Kant is that Plato confused 
what is remembered and what is ideally built up. The ultimate major 
premise is only a logical ideal and so it cannot form a datum from which 
deduction can be made. Kant should have said that it is not a datum, but 
said instead that it is not a constitutive principle. 

Thus no deduction of goods is possible from the Idea of the Good, the 
Thought of Thought, etc., except by introducing what is not good and what 
is not thought of thought from outside. But how get the latter? Are they 
also eternal principles? Do they have reality? Plato would say that Ideas 
alone have reality, and, if his axiology is to be preserved, evil and matter 
must be considered as unreal. Then the world can be deduced only by intro- 
ducing unreality into reality, non-being into being, and would become an 
imperfect copy, image, reflection, etc., of reality. 

In fact, Plato’s Idea has correspondence to the pure major premise of in- 
ference from which alone nothing can be deduced, because it is idealized 
completely and is not yet connected with the world of fact. This connecting 
is done by the minor premise, which is not a pure rational ideal, but corres- 
ponds to Aristotle’s universal, which is seen in the particular. For instance, in 

All men are mortal; 


Socrates is a man; 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal, 
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the universal man must have been seen in the individual Socrates. Then only 
is a rational deduction possible. Plato’s doctrine accounts for the upward 
process of building up rational ideals; and Aristotle’s doctrine furnishes the 
mediating link between ideals and empirical facts. 

What is the lesson we can draw from this discussion? The reason we are 
using is the reason of a finite being, man. It has a natural tendency to build 
up ideals and look up toward them in its activities and look downward toward 
matter in order to organize it. The human standpoint cannot be avoided. 
Difficulties arise when the ideal is made a datum from which conclusions are 
to be drawn. 

Similar difficulties arise when God and the existence of ideas in his mind 
are taken as data. For instance, in religious thought we have the familiar 
difficult problem: If God is omniscient, how can there be freedom of will? 
In ethics, we have a similar problem: If the ideal is eternally accomplished, 
what is the occasion for ethical activity? We then accept quietism as the 
inevitable conclusion. If not, we have to reinterpret the epistemological pre- 
supposition that knowledge is always a discovery and that the ideal of man 
is eternally accomplished and so he has to do nothing. The safer view seems 
to be that knowledge is not always a discovery, and that human reason has 
in its nature the tendency to build up ideals which are not merely discovered 
by it, which will have to be actualized, but are not yet actualized. If we do 
not adopt this view, epistemology, as Schweitzer says, becomes an enemy 
of ethics and of much else that is of value in human life.* 


EASTERN IDEALISM 


We have now examined the two idealistic approaches in Western philos- 
ophy, the Platonic and the Berkeleyan, hinting at and pointing out several 
problems that arise in their development and their relevance to philosophy 
of life. Now I shall deal with the Indian and the Chinese idealistic ap- 
proaches. Buddhistic idealism is common to both India and China. It as- 
sumed somewhat different forms in China from those of India, but in this 
treatment I shall include Buddhism in the Indian approach. 

While the epistemological approach characterizes Western idealism, the 
ontological approach characterizes the Indian, both the Vedantic and the 
Buddhistic. It should not be understood that the Vedanta and Buddhism have 
had no epistemology. They have very elaborate theories of knowledge. Yet, 
both of them developed their epistemologies in order to support their respec- 
tive ontologies. (For the present purpose, the words “ontology” and “meta- 





*Albert Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1949), p. 220. 
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physics” are used in more or less the same sense.) In the West, on the whole, 
ontology is established through epistemology; and so the nature of reason, 
the factors of perception, etc., were determined and discussed first. In India, 
on the contrary, philosophy started with some metaphysical intuition, and in 
order to support this intuition epistemological theories were developed. In 
the Upanisads, for instance, there is little epistemological discussion. The: 
commentators on the Upanisads and on the Brahma Sitra introduced epis- 
temological discussions, but developed them only to suit the metaphysical 
positions they accepted. Besides, philosophical schools identified themselves 
with religious schools, and the development of philosophy aimed at defend- 
ing a spiritual intuition, not in finding out how much truth was contained in 
each of these intuitions. Otherwise, the criterion would have been formed 
independently of the spiritual intuitions and then utilized in testing them. 
Because philosophical schools became religious traditions also, people born 
into a tradition, even when they did not possess the original metaphysical 
intuition of the founders, developed their doctrines only to support the truth 
of that intuition. We are justified, therefore, in saying that the Vedanta 
approached its epistemology from its ontology. 

It is often said that the causal s#ra (aphorism) in the Brahma Sitra, that 
is, the sé#tra discussing the nature of the casual activity of the Brahman, is 
the primary one, and that the different schools of the Vedanta are fixed by 
the different interpretations they give to causality. But the different schools 
of the Vedanta also have different doctrines of error or illusion, and so the 
doctrines of illusion determine the nature of the schools. But none of the 
cosmological or epistemological doctrines is primary to the Vedanta. In 
every system of philosophy every doctrine must cohere with every other 
doctrine, and so we may start with any doctrine and develop the rest. Besides, 
two different schools of the Vedanta may accept the same cosmological or 
epistemological doctrine, but differ in metaphysical positions. So, what is of 
importance in the Vedanta is the original metaphysical intuition; and that is 
enunciated in the sétra IV. i. 3, which says, “Those who realize the Brahman 
understand and grasp it as the 4tman (self).” In this general form all the 
Vedantic schools accept this thesis, but in elaborating the idea, they differ 
from each other. Yes, the Brahman is my atman, the atman within my 
antahbkarana (mind), says Sarnkara. No, it is the atman within my atman; 
my 4tman is only its body, says Ramanuja. Yes, the Brahman is the atman of 
my 4tman, but my 4tman is not its body, the two are different, says Madhva. 
The other Vedantins make further differences. Thus, some see absolute non- 
difference between the atman and the Brahman; some see absolute difference; 
some both non-difference and difference; and others only body-self relation. 
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There are indeed further differences, which I have pointed out in my Idealistic 
Thought of India.* The cosmological and epistemological theories are de- 
veloped consistently with these differences. Thus it is the above aphorism 
enunciating the original metaphysical intuition that is primary for Vedantic 
idealism and becomes the actual guide in interpreting the tradition. 

When once an interpretation of this sutra is accepted, the corresponding 
theories in cosmology and epistemology follow. If the Brahman is the only 
reality, and the 4tman and the Brahman are non-different, and so the world 
cannot be regarded as having a reality of its own, then in answer to the ques- 
tion as to how the world is caused, the vivarta® of Sarnkara is the natural an- 
swer. If the atman and the Brahman are different and yet identical, and, 
similarly, if the world of matter is both different from and identical with the 
Brahman, and so has a peculiar reality of its own, sometimes keeping the 
atman in bondage and at other times releasing it, then the creation of the 
world must be due to some kind of parinama.® So far as the Vedanta goes, 
the two main theories of causation are vivarta and parinama. Those who 
accept complete difference also accept parinama. 

Often, differences in epistemological theories also are due mainly to 
differences in the original metaphysical intuitions. One peculiarity of Indian 
epistemology is the importance given to the doctrine of illusion, which 
importance we do not find in Western epistemology. It is often said that 
Sarnkara alone maintained that the world is bhrama (illusion). But the 
nature and aim of the doctrines of illusion in the Vedantic schools show that 
all tended to understand the world as illusion. The question about the on- 
tological status of the object of illusion is not commonly to be found in 
Western epistemology. While Western epistemology tries to construct the 
object of truth, Indian epistemology tries to determine the status of the object 
of falsity. This looks like a very significant difference. However, all the 
Vedantins followed Sarnkara in the fashion of explaining the ontological 
status of the object of illusion. This was motivated by the desire to defend 
the original metaphysical intuition. If the world has no reality of its own, 
the illusory object has no reality of its own; yet it has the borrowed reality 
of the substratum, and so it is neither real nor unreal, nor both, nor neither. 
This is Sarnkara’s view. If the world has a reality of its own, the object of 
illusion also is interpreted as having a reality of its own; and then it may be 
said that it is an object seen somewhere else but confused with the object in 
front of us, or that its difference from the object in front of us is missed, or 





“Chap. IV. 
* Causation in which the cause does not undergo transformation. 
* Causation in which the cause undergoes transformation. 
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that it is a particular object but has a non-empirical reality. Thus we get 
anirvachaniyakhyati,' viparitakhyati,’ akhyati, and alaukika-satkhyati.’” Now, 
if the Vedantins, other than the Advaitins, are not interested in treating 
the world as illusion, why did they take the trouble to interpret the object 
of illusion in accordance with the original metaphysical intuition? The 
epistemologies were developed only in support of that intuition. Perhaps 
is is true that Sarnkara set the fashion; but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the others followed him. 

There are also doctrines of truth in the Vedanta. But they are concerned 
mainly with the question as to whether the truth or falsity of a cognition is 
or is not known through the cognition itself. I refer to the pramanyavadas 
(doctrines of validity or truth). The attempt to develop constructive criteria 
of truth has not been made, whatever be the reasons, the most important of 
which is that the metaphysical truth is intuited, and not logically constructed. 
In fact, some philosophers were indifferent to the doctrine of error, and some 
did not care to develop it. 

Because of this approach, the attempt to interpret Vedantic idealism as 
subjective like Berkeleyan idealism is definitely wrong. In -epistemology, 
all the Vedantic schools, except one subschool of the Advaita, are realistic 
so far as the object of perception is concerned. Some Indian writers have not 
appreciated this peculiarity, and some Western writers have been misled. 
Again, Vedantic idealism is not based on the reality of the universals, as is 
Plato’s idealism, but on some original metaphysical intuition of spiritual 
reality and its relation to the world of atmans and matter. The reality of the 
Brahman has little to do with the reality of the universals. Sarnkara did not 
accept their reality, but many other Vedantins did. So, in comparing Sarnkara 
with Plato, one has to be on guard. The chief similarity would be that, if 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence is interpreted as an intuition of the Idea of 
the Good, then the Idea of the Good may be similar to the Brahman. Even 
then there are many differences between Plato’s and Sarnkara’s approaches 
and between the Idea of the Good and the Brahman. We cannot simply 
equate them. Yet, the Brahman may be treated as the highest good of man. 
And the Vedantins are idealists because for all the Brahman is the innermost 
reality of man. 

The Vedantins on the whole, like Plato, held that knowledge is a dis- 
covery, and so the essential relation between the Brahman and the atman, 





* Anirvachaniyakbyati, illusion in which the object cannot be explained as existent or non-existent. 

* Viparitekbyati, illusion in which the object in front of us is seen as another real object. 

* Akbyéti, illusion in which the distinction between the object in front of us and another is not 
cognized. 

* Alaukika-sathkbyati, the object of illusion seen has non-empirical reality. 
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whatever that may be, was accepted as an eternal fact constitutive of liber- 
ation, not as something that has to be brought into being but only into one’s 
cognitive experience. Hence, some kind of quietism followed, and a real 
epistemological basis for ethical action as necessary for the realization of 
the Brahman could not be provided. Karmamarga (the way of action) was 
advocated, but it lacked a strong epistemological and metaphysical founda- 
tion; and either j#anamarga (the way of knowledge) or bhaktimarga (the 
way of devotion or love) became primary for the Vedantins. It is not realized 
that most. of even the great philosophers do not possess the metaphysical 
intuition, but only accept its truth by tradition, and that, when they actually 
think, they think as men, not as God or the Brahman. 

The idealistic approach in Buddhism is also ontological. There are two 
schools of thought in Buddhism which may be called idealistic, the 
Vijfidnavada and the Madhyamika, though it has been usual to call only 
the former idealistic, the latter nihilistic or, at most, absolutistic. If we 
accept only Berkeleyan subjectivism as idealistic, then Vijiianavada alone 
may be called idealistic, for it held that the objects of the world are only forms 
projected by the mind out of itself. But if we hold that a philosophy which 
tries to explain the world in terms of an ideal reality that is deep within or 
inward to man is idealism, the Madhyamika also is idealistic, because the 
Sanya (void), which is nirvana, is to be realized within man. We are justified 
in calling the Madhyamika idealistic also because the famya is a spiritual 
reality within man. 

After having the original metaphysical intuition or after accepting its 
truth by tradition, the Buddhists also developed their causal and epistemolog- 
ical theories in accordance with it. According to Vijfianavada, there are two 
vijhanas: alayavijhana and pravrttivijnana. The latter really has its origin 
in the former. Alayavijfana is the original storehouse of consciousness, 
out of which pravrttivijiana (active consciousness) starts and transforms 
itself into the world of subject and object. The world, therefore, is a trans- 
formation (parinama) of pravrttivijnana. In fact, the word “parinama” 
is used by the writers of this school, though parinama or transforma- 
tion implies some stability of the cause becoming the effect, which the 
Buddhist doctrine of momentariness cannot accept. However, they can find 
a method of explaining this implication away. Now, every object of percep- 
tion, because it appears to be independent of the perceiving mind—which 
it is not—is false. But, if every object of perception is false, how and why do 
we make a distinction between true and false objects within the realm of 
objects? Those objects which are pragmatically justified are called true, the 
others false. But, in truth, both kinds of objects are false: objectivity itself 
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is false. Whether this doctrine is right or wrong, the Buddhists at least 
supplied a criterion of empirical truth, which the Advaitins did not do. 


What makes an object empirically true is the pragmatic test, pravrtti or | 
vyavahara.* But the Buddhists were not further interested in asking about 


and explaining the nature of pravrtti or vyavabara, except to denounce such 
activity in their psychological ethics. 

We may add that the ultimate truth, which is Alayavijiiana, is to be known 
not through pravrtti but through nivrtti, that is, by turning pravrttivijhana 
inward. Ultimate truth is eternally accomplished, and can be realized not 
through action but through cognition only by turning it inward. 

The Madhyamika school also is ontological first. The dialectic of the school 
is an all-consuming fire that reduces everything into a negation of both nega- 
tion and affirmation and establishes that the essence of everything is Sanya. 
The world is neither sat (existence) nor asat (non-existence), nor both nor 
neither. To be so is to be famya. In fact, the Buddhists use both the words 
“Sanya” and “maya.” And they mean the same. So far as the available evi- 
dence goes, it is the Advaitins who took over the definition of maya as the 
four-cornered negation from the Buddhists, not vice versa. Some think that 
the Advaitins could not owe such a debt to Buddhism. But the denial seems 
to be due to ignorance of the connotation of the words “maya” and “finya” or 
the inability to see their significance, or the desire to separate an orthodox 
philosophy like the Advaita from an unorthodox philosophy like Buddhism. 
Orthodox scholars have always denied the connection between Buddhism and 
the Advaita, though the rivals of Sarnkara called him a pracchannabauddha 
(a Buddhist in disguise). I cannot understand how from a purely academic 
and rational point of view we can deny the connection. If the talk about the 
reconciliation of religions is not to be empty this attitude toward Buddhism 
must be changed. The word “maya” was used:in the Vedas and Upanisads 
before the Buddha was born, but its exact connotation as neither sat nor asat 
nor both nor neither was first given by Buddhism in the Prajfaparamitas, 
which belong to about the first century B.C., and therefore were earlier than 
even Gaudapada. Second, the use of the word in the Vedas and the Upanisads 
does not make the four-cornered negation its definition; otherwise, the other 
Vedantins also would have been obliged to accept the definition and all their 
attacks on Sarnkara’s maya would have been pointless. All of them used the 
word “maya,” but not in the sense of the four-cornered negation, which shows 
that they had objection only to the four-cornered negation as the meaning 
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of maya but not to the meaning that maya is a real Sakti (power) of the 
Brahman. Further, we find the four-cornered negation among the Indian 
skeptics like Safijaya, but we have no evidence to show that they accepted 


to give the definition of maya in terms of sat and asat, and the Advaitins 
were the next. In the atmosphere prevailing at the time, I cannot but think, 
the Advaitins took over the definition from the Buddhists; and, though I am 


| myself an Advaitin, intellectual honesty obliges me to admit that for this very 








central concept, the Advaita owes a debt to Buddhism. Then, in order to 
establish the Brahman, the Advaitins added another negation to the four, 
and derived what they called pafichamaprakaraka (of the fifth kind). In 
fact, if one compares Nagarjuna’s Madhyamikakarikas with Sri Harsha’s 
Khandanakhandanakhadya, one will only have to add the fifth negation 
to the conclusions of the former in order to get the doctrines of the latter 
and make bhrama (illusion) sadadhisthana’*’ to pave the way for obtaining 
the Braham. It is difficult to go into further detail here. 

The Madhyamikas also, like the Advaitins, pressed their doctrine of the 
Sanya into the service of their epistemology and defined their doctrine of 
illusion as what is neither sat nor asat nor both nor neither. Realization lies 
in recognizing that the essence of the world is Sanya. 

When one studies classical Chinese philosophy, one finds oneself in an 
atmosphere completely different from the Indian. If the approach of Western 
idealism is epistemological and that of the Indian ontological, that of the 
Chinese is humanistic or, one may say, ethical. In Chinese thought we do 
not find much ontology and epistemology. Chinese philosophy is charac- 
terized by what I call pragmatic immediatism. The Chinese want philosoph- 
ical principles, but only for immediate application to life in ethics and 
politics, and are impatient with pure intellectual inquiry into basic principles. 
The primary concern of Chinese thinkers is with the nature of man, the state, 
and society. If the main aim of Indian philosophy is how to enable man to 
obtain salvation, the main aim of Chinese philosophy is how to make him 
virtuous, and the early Chinese philosophers were very eager to make their 
sovereign virtuous also. 

It is indeed unfortunate that our ancient Indian philosophers, in spite of 
contacts with China, did not care to inquire even from the Chinese pilgrims 
what philosophies existed in China. Had they done so and had they studied 
the Chinese philosophers, India also would have developed systematic philos- 





2 For the use of the word in Indian thought see my article, “The Principle of Four-Cornered Negation 
in Indian Philosophy,” Review of Metaphysics, VII, No. 4 (June, 1954). 
2* Having an existent object as its locus. 
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ophies of politics, society, and ethics, and the political history of India would 
perhaps have been different. 

It would be interesting to compare the Buddhist chain of causation with 
the Confucian. The Buddhist chain, called pratityasamutpdda, runs thus: 
Out of ignorance impressions (samskaras) are born; out of impressions the initial 
consciousness (vijfana); out of it body-mind (naémaripa); out of it the six organs 
of knowledge; out of them sense-contact; out of it sense-experience; out of it desire; 


out of it clinging; out of it the tendency to be born; out of it rebirth; and out of it 
old age and death.'* 


The Confucian chain states: 


Those who anciently wished to exemplify illustrious virtue to the whole world, first, 
ordered well their own states. Wishing to order well their own states, they first regulated 
their own families. Wishing to regulate their own families, they first cultivated their 
own characters. Wishing to cultivate their characters, they first made their thoughts 
sincere. Wishing to make their thoughts sincere, they first extended their knowledge 
to the utmost. Their extending their knowledge to the utmost lay in the investigation 
of things.'* 


The aim of the Confucian pratityasamutpada—if one may call it so—is to 
exemplify illustrious virtue, and that of the Buddhist “chain” is to get over 
old age and death or to obtain nirvana. The former preaches the investigation 
of things and the latter teaches the removal of ignorance. The means for 
both may appear to be knowledge. But for Confucius the investigation of 
things meant study of human relationships; whereas for the Buddhists igno- 
rance meant ignorance of our true nature, and our true nature is nirvana. 

Confucius (551-479 B.C.) was not interested in life after death or in the 
ultimate nature of all existence, but in man. In Confucianism, jén (human- 
heartedness), yi (righteousness), /i (law, etiquette, propriety), and chih 
(wisdom) are the four main virtues. He did not raise the question as to how 
virtues originate, whether they originate from within man or from without, 
whether they have their source in the mind of man and determine the form of 
human relationships or whether they are due to external relationships among 
men and produce inward changes in the mind of man. 

But the importance of this question was felt by Mencius (371-289 B.c.), 
who was a follower of Confucius and who developed a distinctly idealistic 
trend of thought. Mencius is known for the principle that human nature 
is essentially good and for suggesting the idea that the universe is within 
my mind. “Universe” meant for Chinese thinkers generally the universe of 





* Raju, Idealistic Thought of India, p. 197. 


“H. G. Creel, Chinese Thought: From Confucius to Mao Tse-tung (London: Eyre and Spottis- 
wood, 1954), p. 219. 
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ethical relationships, and “things” also meant human relationships. Some 
of Mencius’s critics understood the words in the ordinary sense also. How- 
ever, the first principle of Mencius means that virtues originate from within 
the mind of man and are not imposed upon man’s mind from outside. 
Mencius pointed to the four natural propensities of man: (1) compas- 
sion, (2) shame, (3) yielding or modesty, and (4) discrimination (between 
right and wrong). He said that these four propensities are the four “begin- 
nings” of the four virtues, jén, yi, 14, and chih. So, all the virtues belong 
to the innate nature of the mind. Then follows the conclusion that man 
must be innately virtuous, which means the second principle, that human 
nature is essentially good but is made evil by external circumstances. The aim 
of the Confucians who followed Mencius was to regain the original nature. 

The importance of Mencius can be gauged when compared to Hsiin Tzi 
(ca. 355—ca. 288 B.C.), who also was a Confucian. Chinese scholars say that, 
if Confucius is compared to Socrates, Mencius may be compared to Plato, and 
Hsiin Tzii to Aristotle. Hsiin Tzi, like Aristotle, was a realist, while Mencius, 
like Plato, was an idealist. The two principles of Hsiin Tzi are: (1) the 
universe is not within my mind but outside, and (2) human nature is essen- 
tially evil. The universe of human relationships has to be known only by 
external observation. We have to understand what they are and how they 
arise when men come together, find out which are beneficial for man, society, 
and the state, and then educate men in them. Left to himself, man is selfish 
and evil. It is foolish to think of regaining original nature, which is essen- 
tially evil. Nurture and education are absolutely necessary for man. 

At the present time, people in India know more about Lao Tzii (date 
uncertain, but earlier than Mencius) than about even Confucius, because 
writers represent the former as preaching a doctrine similar to that of the 
Advaita. But, in fact, Lao Tzii’s philosophy, Taoism, is more like the tathata 
doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism than like Sarnkara’s Advaita. That is per- 
haps the reason the Mahayana was easily assimilated by China. Tao 
means the way of things, and tathata also means the “thusness” of things. 
Both philosophies conceive reality adverbially (see my Idealistic Thought of 
India) rather than adjectivally or substantively..° We need not go into the 
comparisons for the present. However, Lao Tzi, like Mencius after him, 
preached regaining original nature; ‘but this nature, for Lao Tzi, is not 
confined to man but transcends him. His philosophy looks like naturalistic 
mysticism, or mysticism of nature, rather than spiritual, because Chinese 
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philosophy did not have a definite conception of spirit or atman. The origin 
of the universe is the Tao, out of which non-being, out of it again being, and 
out of it the plurality of the universe were born. What makes Taoism 
idealistic is that the Tao, like the tathata or nirvana, has to be realized 
through man inwardly, though it transcends him. We may say that, if the 
idealism of Mencius is humanistic, that of Lao Tzi is absolutistic. Virtue and 
vice are only relative and have no absolute significance. The Tao is beyond 
them. So, ethics is not ultimate. 

After about A.D. 1000 some attempts were made by the Neo-Confucians 
to develop metaphysics and cosmology by combining the ideas of Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, and Yin-Yang. The attempts appear to be inchoate, if 
we compare the results with the metaphysical systems of India and the West. 
In epistemology also the school did some work by taking over the ideas of 
the School of Names. But that work also remained unsystematic. However, 
we have to note one important development in Neo-Confucianism. The 
question was raised: What would a man who realized the Tao or tathata do? 
The answer given by the Buddhists and the Taoists was: He would do what 
was natural to man, that is, chop wood, draw water from the well, cook 
meals, and eat. Then the Neo-Confucians asked: If it was natural for man to 
realize his true nature and then act according to that nature, and, if to act ac- 
cording to that nature was to chop wood, etc., then why should he not take 
part in the political and social life of the community, to belong to which is 
his nature? Certainly the Neo-Confucians were right in demanding an answer 
to this question when nirvana, Tao, etc., were interpreted as the truth of 
human nature, and not as the truth of what is not human nature. This is 
Chinese ethical humanism reasserting itself after assimilating Buddhism. 
Ethical humanism is natural to China. But when Buddhism arrived with 
its elaborate and complicated metaphysics and its subtle logic, Confucianism 
was overwhelmed and became primarily receptive. After receiving all that 
Buddhism could give, Confucianism asserted itself again and raised the above 
question. The first and primary affirmation for the Chinese is the affirmation 
of man, not the self-affirmation of the Absolute Spirit or the affirmation of 
matter. Either is only an affirmation by man; and, for affirming either, man 
has first to affirm himself; if he himself is unreal, what is affirmed by him 
cannot be real. This is simple existential logic. So far as ethics goes, 
Schweitzer thinks that this is the greatest merit of Chinese philosophy. But 
after considering the points made by Schweitzer,’* I feel that this has to be 
a basic truth for all philosophy. 





Schweitzer, Civilization and Ethics, p. 177. 
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Thus, while Chinese idealism avoided the extremes of absolutism and 
epistemology, which cannot easily justify the value of man, it lacked the 
metaphysical and epistemological justification for its ethics, for the values 
and principles that guide the conduct of man cannot be justified by pointing 
to the emotional or affective nature of man, and pure subjectivism cannot be 
prevented even in ethics. Yang Chu would not pluck out a single hair from 
his head, even if by that act he would save the whole world; for, if he did 
so, his self would be incomplete by one hair and his self-affirmation would 
be incomplete. Schweitzer shows the highest regard for Yang Chu for this 
complete self-affirmation."® But self-affirmation in human conduct is not 
limited to the body or to whatever is covered by the word “I”; it extends to 
the mind also, and the mind has no limits. Naturally there will be conflicts 
between man and man. So there has to be a principle of discrimination in 
ethical self-affirmation. But where else are we to get it, unless we transcend 
man? It may be a mistake not to affirm man; but it is an equal mistake not 
to affirm this transcendence. And to do it, we need metaphysics and epis- 
temology, which Chinese philosophy, including its idealism, did not care to 
develop. Modern Chinese philosophers themselves feel this defect. 


COMPARISONS AND EVALUATIONS 


Now, in the light of our examination of Eastern and Western idealistic 
approaches, let us attempt some comparisons: 


1. Culturally, we have to take into consideration five traditions: the Jew- 
ish, the Greek, the Christian, the Indian, and the Chinese. But for our 
purpose, we may group the first three and call them the Western tradition, 
which is Jewish-Greco-Christian. 

2. In the Indian and the Western traditions “both metaphysics and epis- 
temology are present. But Western idealism, on the whole, approached 
metaphysics from and through epistemology, and the Indian approached 
epistemology from and through metaphysics. The Chinese tradition does 
not have much metaphysics or epistemology. But what it does have, it ap- 
proaches from ethics. The reality of man and his ethical relationships are 
first affirmed, and then explanations are sought. 

3. Because man is the object of immediate interest for Chinese philosophy 
and also because man is more immediate than the Absolute Spirit and matter, 
that is, because of what I have called pragmatic immediatism, China pre- 
sented a stunted development of ethics into metaphysics and epistemology. 
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Had it attempted the development systematically and thoroughly, China 
would have presented a substantial philosophy of life to the world. 

4. India has comprehensive and profound systems of epistemology and 
metaphysics, but it could not develop systems of ethics and social thought. 
Not that it did not have the ideas, but it never developed them into systems of 
thought as it developed the metaphysical and epistemological systems. The 
reasons seem to be two: the caste system did not encourage an impartial 
and systematic study of empirical human nature, on which political, social, 
and ethical thought could have been based; and, second, epistemology and 
whatever was developed of cosmology were developed only in support of 
some original metaphysical intuition, and Indian philosophers were content 
with that development. Had they started with the empirical level, they 
would have studied the whole of human nature, which includes also the 
social nature of man. But the Indian approach has its advantage: The 
object of metaphysical intuition is an existential object for the Vedanta; but, 
for Western idealism, except in theology, the metaphysical object is a con- 
ceptual formula, to which man can be indifferent. 

5. The Absolute of the Vedanta is taken from religious or spiritual ex- 
perience, which is a metaphysical intuition. The Brahman of the Upanisads 
and the famya and the nirvana of the Buddhists are objects of such experience. 
Then, in support of such experience, epistemologies are developed. But 
knowledge is taken to be a discovery, and perfection of man’s being is only 
perfection of his knowledge. Hence, activity is given a lower place, whenever 
it is given a place at all. This satisfied people who were naturally active. 
But ethics suffered in that reflective activism did not develop. 

6. In Plato’s thought also we found a similar defect. The Idea or concept 
is an ideal or norm. But a norm is not something to be merely recognized; 
it is to be actively realized. In this respect, pragmatism is in a better position. 
But Plato did not say that activity confirms knowledge. Whether the idea is 
true or is only imaginary can be confirmed, if at all, only by activity. 

If knowledge, then, is the knowledge of an “ought,” then ethical activity 
is needed to make the ought an is. Then another confusion follows: Reason 
intuits not only an actual universal but also an ideal universal. Then knowl- 
edge is not always a discovery, but is also creative of ideals. If so, the episte- 
mology presupposition that knowledge is always a discovery of what exists 
has to be modified. 

In religion the supreme ideal built up by reason is also recognized by it as 
an “is.” But what religious consciousness demands is not mere intellectual 
recognition but existential recognition, that is, recognition in direct experience. 
Therefore, here also there is need of becoming, of activity. 
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7. I have shown the disadvantage of treating the Ideas or ideals built up 
by reason as accomplished facts, and the harm such treatment does for ethics. 
Such a treatment has its difficulties in logic also. Reason has the power of 
building such ideals by smoothing the irregularities of experience, as it does 
in a graph, and perfecting those which are imperfect by making additions. 
But from the ideal it builds up, it cannot deduce anything. I cannot go into 
the details of these difficulties. I shall point out only some significant in- 
stances. 

(a) Kant told us not to deduce any empirical conclusions from any of 
the three Ideas of Reason, as, otherwise, we land in paralogisms, antinomies, 
and fallacies, because no logical deduction is possible from an ideal built up 
by reason. 

(b) Given any finite series of numbers like 1, 2, 3, etc., reason can form 
the idea of the infinite number. But given the infinite number, finite numbers 
cannot be deduced from it. We subtract 1 from the infinite, but we get the 
infinite again. We can start from 1 and go up to the infinite, but we can- 
not start from the infinite and come down to 1. We can come down to 1 
only if we start from some finite determinate number. 

(c) If we start from the Idea of the Good, not only Evil but also specific 
goods cannot be deduced, because the Idea of the Good does not contain an 
empirical element. Similarly, if we start from the Idea of the Evil, we cannot 
deduce goods. Neither pure Good nor pure Evil is a determinate concept; 
there is nothing definite in them. 

(d) Again, even in a naturalistic classification, no species can be deduced 
from the highest genus. For instance, from Being, no determinate being 
can be deduced, unless we add a determinant (differentia) empirically from 
outside. If we think that Being contains the differentia, then it will not be 
pure Being, but a particular being. One may perhaps say that Being con- 
tains the differentia only potentially, not actually. If it does, then also we 
have to introduce something from outside to explain why and how potential- 
ity becomes actuality. 

(e) This peculiarity of reason can be exemplified in any syllogism. From 
any major premise no conclusion can be drawn without a minor premise. 
One may here point to immediate inferences and truth functions. But in 
them we are confined only to the content of the premise; we are not con- 
necting that content with any particular. A major premise like “All men 
are mortal” is the result of an abstracted rational intuition, also called in- 
tuitive induction or inductive intuition. It is not the result of completed ex- 
perience. Now, from the ideal premise, “All men are mortal,” we cannot 
infer “Socrates is mortal,” unless we introduce the minor premise, “Socrates 
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is a man.” So, from pure idealized perception nothing can be deduced. But 
it is in the nature of reason to idealize perceptions. We may see significant 
correspondence between Plato’s forms and the major premise and Aristotle’s 
forms and the minor premise. Both seem to be necessary for reason. 

(f) Uniformity of nature is an ideal constructed by reason and is an ul- 
timate postulate of all inference. But from the postulate no specific law of 
nature can be deduced. We may call it an a priori intuition or concept, but 
we cannot deduce empirical concepts from it, and yet we have to use it in 
constructing empirical laws. But constructing is an activity, and without 
that activity uniformity of nature cannot be actualized. 

Now, these instances show that a theoretical ideal cannot be concretized 
except through introducing an empirical element, and that life’s ideals can- 
not be actualized except through activity. For instance, Kant, though he 
treated the Supreme Ideal of Reason as only a theoretical and regulative 
ideal for pure reason, made it a constitutive ideal for practical reason, saying 
that it can be actualized in practice and that what ought to be achieved can 
be achieved. But the achievement can be had only through practice or activ- 
ity. This peculiarity of reason has to be recognized as such by philosophy. 
And unless idealism recognizes this, it is bound to end in difficulties. Epis- 
temology thus has to change its presuppositions. The ideals of reason are not 
always actualities discovered, but often idealities constructed. And these 
idealities can be turned into actualities only by activity. 

8. For this purpose, we have to start as China did, that is, by affirming 
the reality of man. Now, man’s being has two directions, the inward and 
the outward. The limit of outwardness is matter, and the limit of inwardness 
is God or the Absolute Spirit. These have to be affirmed next. Man cannot 
act merely as matter; if he does, he can at most be a brute. And he cannot 
act merely as God or the Absolute; if he does, he is not a human being. 

But we cannot stop with Chinese philosophy. Reason has to be pressed 
in both directions of man’s being, first, to get the field of activity, which is 
matter, and also to get the source of values, which is the Absolute Spirit. 
The universe is name, form, and activity (see Brhadaranyaka Upanisad I. vi. 
1). Name and form may depend on cognition alone, but not activity. 
Whenever there is becoming, there is activity. Without recognizing the 
truth of activity, there can be no ethics. 

9. Another important point to note is that Indian idealism offers several 
theories of error, whereas Western idealism offers several theories of truth 
also. It has already been pointed out that the ontological status of the ob- 
ject of illusion is of greater interest to the Vedantins than to Western idealists. 
Plato does not have a theory of truth and falsity like the ones which 
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moderns have, except that reason gives truth and sense perception falsity. 
In modern idealism we have the doctrine of degrees of truth and falsity, 
which is based on the constructive criterion of coherence as truth. But what 
is the ontological status of the object of falsity? This question is not of 
special interest to Western idealists as it is to the Vedantins. And this interest 
of the Vedantins may be traced to their equating Truth (with the capital T ) 
to the original metaphysical intuition. Whatever falls short of that intuition 
has to be other than Truth, and therefore has to be falsity. The Advaitins 
accepted this conclusion without reservation. But the other Vedantins were 
not prepared to regard the empirical world as false, and so resorted to the 
method of interpreting falsity itself as some kind of truth. Hence arose the 
peculiar interest of the Vedantins in the ontological status of the object of 
illusion. 

10. Thus what is peculiar to the Vedanta and also to Buddhism in gen- 
eral is the lack of a constructive criterion of truth, when compared with 
Western idealism. For instance, the criterion of coherence is a constructive 
criterion of truth in Western idealism. Truth is constructed by joining all 
coherent judgments into a system, and this has to be done by reason. But 
the Vedanta not only accepted the metaphysical intuition as the Truth, but 
also the inability of reason to construct it.’ But then if the metaphysical 
truth cannot be constructed by reason, cannot even the empirical be so con- 
structed? The Advaitins distinguished between absolute or metaphysical 
truth, empirical truth, and absolute falsity. But they were content with 
merely drawing this distinction and saying that the empirical truth cannot 
be the metaphysical truth, and did not say how to know empirical truth 
and verify it. They have no criterion of empirical truth. The other Vedantins 
were content with reinterpreting falsity as a kind of truth, but did not develop 
a criterion for building up even that kind of truth. 

One should not conclude, therefore, that the Vedanta depended on intui- 
tion as a method for constructing empirical truth. The fact is that it did not 
care to make the attempt. It was not interested in understanding the struc- 
ture of the empirical world, for the interest of all Vedanta was in salvation 
or union with God, not in understanding and controlling nature. 

Here the exception is the idealism of the Vijfianavadins. This school of 
Buddhism, though not interested in understanding the world, gave a clue 
to it from their own point of view. According to them, all objectivity is 
false. Then, why do we draw a distinction between truth and falsity within 


Cf. Tarkasyapratishthanat. It is because of the instability of logic. See Brabme Sutra IL.i.11. 
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objectivity? The answer is: Because some objects serve the purpose for 
which they are meant. Thus doing what they are meant for becomes the 
criterion of empirically true objects. This is the same as arthakriyakarita.”* 
This accords with the philosophical position that the world is a world of 
vyavahara ot pravrtti.’® The world is a pragmatic world, a world of action, 
and so the criterion is the pragmatic criterion. The Nydya-VaiSesikas also 
gave the same criterion, but this school does not hold that all objectivity is 
false; neither are they idealists in any sense. In none of the idealistic schools 
of India do I find a significantly constructive criterion of empirical truth. 

11. Thus we come to the finitude of reason. The fact that it cannot deduce 
conclusions from the very ideals, both theoretical and practical, which it 
constructs shows that it is finite and that its powers should not be over- 
estimated. Man’s reason is finite and man to whom reason belongs is finite. 
For him, to know is not necessarily to be, and to have an ideal is not nec- 
essarily to have it as a datum or to have achieved it. He stands midway 
between matter and the Supreme Spirit, both of which are common to all 
men. Every man has his own conscious being, and his experiences are his 
own, subjective and private. And every man has the two directions of being, 
inward and outward. Though men are different from each other and the 
experience of each is his own, the material world, which is the limit of his 
outward direction, is common to all; and it is an important point, not 
clearly noticed generally, that the Supreme Spirit or God, which is the limit 
of the inward direction, is also the same for all. Objectivity lies at both 
limits. Thus men are like an infinite number of threads hanging between 
the same two nails. This ought to be the standpoint of all philosophy, and 
also, therefore, of comparative philosophy. The common standpoint of all 
philosophy is neither the Absolute nor matter but man, with transcendence 
in both directions of his being. Such is the human situation, and what I have 
called the standpoint of critico-integral humanism. This is also the common 
platform for comparative philosophy. Apart from questions about compara- 
tive philosophy, philosophy should not forget man either for God or matter. 
Both are real because man, who affirms both, is real. If man is forgotten 
for either matter or God, philosophy not only ends in fallacious conclusions, 
but also becomes inadequate as a philosophy of life. It is not enough to 
exhort man to look inward; he has to look outward also; the pull comes 
from both directions. 





* That is, pragmatism, working for the purpose meant. 

* That is, activity. See my articles, “The Humanism the Present Needs.” Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, VIII (1953); “Critical Humanism,” The Philosophical Quarterly, 
XXIV, No. 1 (April, 1951); and “Critical Humanism: The Indian View,” The Personalist, XXXII, 
No. 3 (July, 1951). 
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VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 


East and West in 
Aurobindo’s Political Philosophy 


Sr1 AUROBINDO (1872-1950) was one of the major figures 
in the history of the Indian renaissance and Indian nationalism. His moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual accomplishments have cast .a deep influence over 
the mind of the Indian people. Since the publication of his magnum opus, 
The Life Divine, the attention of some of the leading intellectuals of the 
world has been focused on him, and Savitri, his epic poem, is considered by 
some to herald a new era in the realm of spiritual poetry. Certainly, he has 
been one of the most systematic and learned of all modern Indian thinkers. 
Tagore, who was greatly struck by the luminous personality of Aurobindo, 
stated that through him India would express her message to the world. 
Romain Rolland regarded Aurobindo as the highest synthesis of the genius 
of Asia and the genius of Europe. Aurobindo was a versatile genius—poet, 
metaphysician, seer, patriot, lover of humanity, and a political philosopher. 
His works represent the crystallization of the new and rising soul of India 
and have a spiritual message for humanity. 

During his stay in England for fourteen years—from the age of seven 
until he was twenty-one—Aurobindo penetrated deeply into the Greek and 
Latin classics. He read the great European masters from Homer to Goethe, 
all in the originals. As a teacher at Baroda (Central India) he studied the 
Vedas, the Upanisads, and the Gita, and came to the conclusion that these 
great books of ancient India were not intellectual dialectical metaphysics but 
represented the outpourings of profound and intense esoteric realizations. 
The Vedantic synthesis of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda influenced him 
particularly. From 1905 to 1910, Aurobindo pursued a political career as 
a leader in the nationalist movement in Bengal. During those days he further 
studied the Hindu scriptures and confessed having mystic visions during his 
solitary confinement in the Alipore jail. As a political leader and writer, he 
wanted to construct a synthesis of the ancient Vedanta and modern European 
political philosophy. His “Political Vedantism” was not merely a restate- 
ment of the world-affirming tendencies of the Upanisads but also a concrete 
social philosophy for the reconstruction of the social and political life of a 
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dependent nation. In retirement at Pondicherry (1910-1950), Aurobindo 
wrote his chief books: The Life Divine, Essays on the Gita, The Synthesis of 
Yoga, Savitri, and others. His books reveal a mind thoroughly at home in 
both Eastern sacred literature and Western metaphysics. 

At the philosophical level Aurobindo claimed to have reconciled the diver- 
gent trends of Indian ascetic acosmic transcendental idealism and Western 
secularistic materialism. The Indian mind, of course, has tremendous achieve- 
ments to its credit in the realms of intellectual, vitalistic, and political activ- 
ities, but the supreme genius of India shows itself at its best in the writings 
of the Vedantic sages and the teachings of the Buddha. Due to its inability 
to transform terrestrial life in the image and pattern of the spirit, Indian 
spirituality in its later days generated an attitude of renunciation of the world 
and, by its exaggerated emphasis on the evanescent character of cosmic 
phenomena, led to a weakening of vital force, and hence India failed to com- 
pete with the other parts of the world in the purely secular aspects of life. 
The philosophy of mayavada developed, and the cult of nirvana was preached. 
Hence, although the idealistic philosophy has its validation in the unim- 
peachable testimony of mystic experience, still in its historical course the 
popularization of this philosophy led to a bankruptcy of life. Traces of mys- 
tical philosophy are found in the ancient Egyptian mystics, in the Hellenic 
Apollonian and Eleusinian mysteries, in Pythagoras, in Plato, in the neo- 
Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry, in Eckhart, and in Boehme, but India 
has been the classic place where this type of idealism has been most thor- 
oughly developed. Europe, on the other hand, is the home of materialism, 
although one can also find materialism in the old school of the Carvakas in 
India. There have been several materialistic thinkers in Europe. Democritus 
and Epicurus, Hobbes, La Mettrie, Diderot, Holbach, Helvetius, Marx, 
Engels, Biichner, Vogt, Haeckel, Lenin are only some examples. In spite of 
the fact that several scientists have believed in God, the full efflorescence of 
the scientific methodology has led to a tremendous growth of materialism 
and secularism in the West. The gospel of the conquest of the external 
environment and the planning of a rationalized society has been proclaimed. 
This type of scientific rationalism led to a phenomenal increase in man’s 
knowledge about natural and social evolution, popularized the growth of 
democracy and socialism, gave impetus to humanism and humanitarianism, 
extended social idealism, and in general led to the triumph of man as a 
creative subject. But still it resulted in the negation of the life of the spirit. 
Materialistic psychology conceived the soul as only a resultant of physiolog- 
ical processes; and a deep realization of divine life was not possible in such 
an atmosphere. Therefore, modern European culture has not produced an- 
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other St. Paul (who by birth was Asiatic) or another St. Francis. Aurobindo 
thinks that both India and Europe have gone to extremes. He hoped that 
Indian spiritualism and European secularism and materialism could be rec- 
onciled and felt that this was possible only by the creation of a philosophy 
which gives equal importance to the claims of both spirit and matter. He 
attempted this reconciliation in his philosophic books. According to him the 
supreme reality is a spiritual principle which is not a mere static transcenden- 
tal immutable entity but also contains the potential seeds of dynamic muta- 
tion and multiplicity. Diversity, therefore, is as real as unity. The external 
universe is the real creation of a real being and is not a mere subjective 
figment of imagination or a void. Hence, the claims of matter and life should 
not be negated. Matter is only veiled spirit. For the purposes of cosmic 
evolution, the spirit assumes the form of inconscience by a total limitation 
of its consciousness. Out of the inconscience the evolutionary progression 
starts through the successive and graduated emergence of matter, life, and 
mind. Aurobindo thus claimed to have created a metaphysical synthesis 
reconciling spirit and matter. Aristotle, Leibniz, and Hegel also attempted 
such a synthesis, but Aurobindo would say that their synthesis is merely 
intellectual while his synthesis can be revealed to be a complete truth in 
the course of a man’s spiritual consciousness. Aurobindo’s metaphysics grows 
out of the fusion of Eastern and Western ideas. The concept of the supreme 
spiritual reality has an Upanisadic source: the concept of the inconscience 
has been traced to the Nasadiya hymn of the Rg Veda, and the Vedantic 
notion of tapas, austerity, has contributed the idea cf consciousness as a cre- 
ative force. On the other hand, the notion of an evolutionary progression 
through matter, life, and mind, although traced by Aurobindo and Radha- 
krishnan’ to the Taittiriya Upanisad, has been developed in a systematic form 
only in Western philosophy. 

As a political philosopher Aurobindo accepts spiritual determinism in his- 
tory. Behind the apparently meaningless and often contradictory events of 
history the working of the divine being can be seen. History is the manifesta- 
tion and progressive self-revelation of Brahman, the Absolute. Aurobindo 
illustrates his theory of the dynamic activity of Kali, the directing force of the 
spirit, with reference to two historical movements—Bengal nationalism and 
the French Revolution. Behind the emergence of India as a new nation he 
deciphered the will of God. As a mystic, he declared that God was behind 
Indian nationalism and was the real leader of the movement. The repression, 
humiliation, and coercion used by the British authorities were also in the 





*§. Radhakrishnan, The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1920), the last chapter. 
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plan of the divine dialectic, which was using these methods to train the 
Indian people in the art of self-discipline. The French Revolution occurred 
due to the will of God. As long as the leaders of the revolution—Mirabeau, 
Danton, Robespierre, and Napoleon—manifested in their action the will of 
Kali (or Zeitgeist) she allowed them to work. When they wanted to assert 
their egoism and vital ambition she hurled them off the stage of history. 
This type of theodicy in Aurobindo, or what Hegel would call the justifica- 
tion and rationalization of history in divine terms, represents a fusion of the 
ideas of the Bhagavad-gita and German idealism. According to the Gita, 
the hero or the great man is only an instrument of God. He is not the real 
agent but only the medium of divine action. Realization of God leads to 
the performance of spiritualized action in consonance with the will of the 
divine. Hegel spoke of the world-historical individuals, such as Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon, who unconsciously realized the plan of the Idea and 
thus through their activities furthered the progressive unfoldment of the 
W eltgeist in terrestrial history.” 

Aurobindo’s philosophy of the cyclical evolution of human cultures and 
civilizations was influenced by Karl Lamprecht’s typology, although the con- 
cept of the cycle can be traced back to the ancient Vedanta and the Puranas. 
Against the political school of historical interpretation championed by Leo- 
pold V. Ranke, Lamprecht sponsored the Kulturgeschichte. Ranke stressed 
Wie ist es eigentlich gewesen (how it happened), Lamprecht spoke of Wie 
ist es eigentlich geworden (how it became).* Lamprecht analyzed five stages 
in the course of Germany’s political evolution. The symbolic age of prim- 
itive Germany, the typal early middle ages, the conventional later middle 
ages, the individualistic age from the Renaissance to the Enlightenment, and 
the subjective age starting with Romanticism were the five psychological 
eras of German history. Aurobindo applied Lamprecht’s typology to India. 
Lamprecht himself believed in the universal applicability of his scheme. 
In his book, The Human Cycle, Aurobindo calls the Vedic age the symbolic 
era of Indian history. The varna (social order) he interprets as a typal social 
institution and the caste system as a conventional social form. Due to the 
impact of Western civilization, the age of individualism, with its formulas 
of reason, science, and freedom, also began in the East, but Aurobindo 
thought this rational age would not last long in the Eastern world because 
the traditional subjectivism of the Orient would reassert itself. Lamprecht 
characterized the present as an age of nervous tension (Reizbarkeit). Auro- 





*Hegel, The Philosophy of History (New York: Willey Book Co., 1944), pp. 30-31. 
*G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century (London: Longmans Green & 
Co., 1938), p. 588. 
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bindo thought the subjective age would be replaced by the spiritual age 
when the full powers of the human spirit, which is an eternal portion of 
the divine, would guide the evolution of man. Thus, while Lamprecht's 
philosophy of culture was primarily psychological, Aurobindo’s was both 
psychological and spiritual. 

The typological distinction between culture and civilization is very signif- 
icant in modern social science and philosophy. Anthropologists have their 
own criterion for distinguishing between them. They equate culture with 
the totality of material instrumentalities and valuational ethos. Culture 
represents the totality of men’s activities, while civilization is restricted to 
some highly sophisticated aspects of a collective existence.‘ A different 
criterion for differentiating culture and civilization was popularized by Kant 
and Fichte, who conceived of the former in terms of ethical freedom.® 
Spengler thought that a culture arises in the proto-soul of humanity, and a 
megalopolitan civilization marked by the dominance of the mass and money 
is the late stage of every culture.® Culture is spiritual, and epistemological 
civilization is materialistic. Nicolas Berdyaev believes that culture is con- 
cerned with values, and civilization with the organization of life.” Generally, 
in Western philosophy of history, culture is equated with advance in art, 
aesthetics, religion and metaphysics, and civilization with the growth of 
technology and economics. Aurobindo adopted from Western thought the 
conceptual distinction between culture and civilization, but he reinterprets 
it in the framework of the Upanisadic philosophy. Civilization, or the state 
of a civil society with organized economics and politics, he considered the 
manifestation of prana, the Vedantic term for life. Hedonism and a com- 
fortable existence are the ideals of civilization. Culture aims at the attain- 
ments of manas, the Vedantic term for mind. There can be a purely aesthetic 
culture as at Athens. There can be a predominantly ethical culture as in 
Sparta and Republican Rome. They can be synthesized by the use of reason 
(vijiana), and thus a luminous reconciliation of tapas (the force of cosmic 
energy) and dmanda (the bliss of spiritual delight) can be attained. But 
Aurobindo wanted to go even beyond culture and favored the enshrinement 
of a supra-rational beauty and a supra-rational good, and thus we find that 
the spirit of the ancient Vedantic metaphysics—emphasizing the supernal 
supreme existence, gnosis, good, and bliss—came to the forefront in his 
analysis. 





“Bronislaw Malinowsky uses this distinction in several of his writings. 

*Rudolf Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1913), pp. 283-286. 

*Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1926-1928), Vol. I, 
pp. 31-41; Vol. II, pp. 33-38. 

* Nicolas Berdyaev, The Meaning of History (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1949), pp. 207-221. 
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This reconciliation of the Eastern and Western ideas also appears in the 
writings of Aurobindo as a nationalist leader. When he refers to passive 
resistance, to arbitration in place of the British judicial courts, and to boy- 
cott, he is referring to familiar techniques in European political history. 
The Irish Sinn Fein movement won his admiration. He felt that in Bengal 
and Ireland, nationalism, which had been a purely political and economic 
phenomenon in Europe, had assumed a subjective character. As an all- 
comprehensive political ideology, nationalism is of Western origin, although 
a sense of cultural self-consciousness and political anti-foreignism has always 
existed in India. The right of political self-determination to a people who 
believe in their collective solidarity is an idea which became dominant only 
after the French Revolution. The writings of such Western political writers 
as Burke, Mazzini, and Mill influenced several Indian leaders. Surendranath 
Banerjea, Pal, Lajpat Pai, and Savarkar have been deeply inspired by Maz- 
zini. Aurobindo referred several times to Mazzini. To the purely political 
character of nationalism Mazzini gave an ethical and cosmopolitan orienta- 
tion.” In Aurobindo we find the gospel of nationalism as a pure religion 
suited to the needs of the time. But Aurobindo’s conception of India as the 
mother and not a mere geographical territory is definitely Indian in origin 
and was widely popularized by the writings of Bankima, whom Aurobindo 
called a seer, a rsi. Since nationalism was spiritual in character, Aurobindo 
stressed the need of moral training, both for the leaders and for the follow- 
ers. He stated that the divorce of intellect and spirit, of purity and strength, 
might have succeeded in Europe, but he emphatically declared that India 
could not win by the “raw, unmoralized enthusiasm” of the West.’ Con- 
sequently, he wanted a spiritual reorientation of political life. He even said 
that the great scriptures of the ancient Hindus—the Vedas, the Upanisads, 
and the Gita—contained the secrets of spiritual wisdom, ‘which was neces- 
sary for mankind. India was rising not to become a powerful and aggressive 
nation but to make available her vast spiritual treasures and thus to 
help mankind toward a life of fullness, equality, and unity. His creed of 
nationalism was not narrow and fanatical but had a cosmopolitan character. 
Nationalism was only a necessary stage in the social and political evolution 
of man. Ultimately there should be human unity through a world union, 
and the spiritual foundations of such a consummation could be provided 
by India, and it was for this reason and purpose that God was raising India. 

* Joseph Mazzini, The Duties of Man, and Other Essays by Joseph Mazzini, pp. 61; Life and Writings 
of Mazzini, Vol. VI, p. 114, quoted in C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the History of Political Philosophy 


(Manchester: Manchester University Press, n.d.), Vol. I], pp. 301-302n. 
*Sri Aurobindo, The Ideal of the Karmuyogin (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1945), p. 18. 
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Like the leaders and teachers of Judaism, he often spoke of the Bengalis or 
the Indians as the “chosen people” for this divine work. 

One of the cardinal principles of modern Indian political philosophy is 
the reaction against the Benthamite Utilitarianism. In place of “the greatest 
good of the greatest number,” Vivekananda, Tilak, Gandhi, and Aurobindo 
advocated the concept of the good of all—the sarva-bhutahita of the Gita. 
To Indian thinkers, the moral mathematics of Bentham is artificial and 
egoistic. It leads to the neglect of the interests of the minority. Since the 
ultimate reality is the spiritual being, a man should try in his personal and 
political career to realize the good of all living beings. Instead of pleasure 
and pain as the sovereign criteria, the good of all sentient creatures should 
be the ethical standard. The criticism of utilitarianism—found in Vivekan- 
anda, Tilak, Gandhi, and Aurobindo—is drawn mainly from the standpoint 
of idealistic and spiritual ethics and metaphysics, but there is no evidence 
to prove that T. H. Green, who first systematically voiced the protests of 
neo-Hegelian Oxford idealism*® against Benthanism, had any influence on 
Indian thinkers. 

Aurobindo was critical of modern capitalism. In his early days as a 
nationalist leader he spoke of the imperialistic “drain” on Indian financial 
resources. He criticized the tendencies toward the growth of centralization, 
concentration, trusts, and the like in modern capitalism. On the other hand, 
socialism meant to him the growth of an omnipotent authoritarian state. 
The growth of bureaucracy consequent upon the extension of the functions 
of the state in the realm of economics leads logically to authoritarian 
regimentation. This type of criticism of socialism has been strongly voiced 
by Max Weber, Ludwig von Mises, and Friedrich Hayek. Aurobindo is also 
critical of socialism for the same reason. But, although critical of socialism, 
as found in practice, Aurobindo accepted the socialist ideal as a starting point. 
He thought that the socialist objective of equal opportunity and the guar- 
antee of a social and economic minimum to all was a very laudatory goal 
for organized social life.’ This advocacy of the socialist ideal is very 
definitely indicative of Western political influence on Aurobindo. 

Aurobindo accepts the ideal of inner spiritual freedom. The mechanical 
necessity of nature can be eliminated only when man becomes the agent of 
a supra-mental spiritual force. This notion of the attainment of spiritual 
freedom by the dawn of cosmic and transcosmic consciousness is found in 
the ancient Vedanta. But Aurobindo did recognize that India had learned 
from the West the idea of social and political freedom,” although both 

%°T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1906), pp. 398-406, 430-439. 


"Sri Aurobindo, The Ideal of Human Unity (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 1950), p. 28. 
Sri Aurobindo, Speeches (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, 1950), pp. 115, 117. 
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Tagore and Aurobindo himself believed that if a man attains spiritual free- 
dom he can also gain social and political freedom.'* Aurobindo defined 
freedom as obedience to the laws of one’s being, and, since the real 
subliminal self of man is not his surface personality but the supreme 
divine itself, obedience to the laws of God and to the laws of one’s real 
being comes to the same thing. This formulation of the conception of 
freedom represents a fusion of the ideas of Rousseau and the Bhagavad-gita. 
Rousseau defined moral liberty as “obedience to a law which we prescribe 
for ourselves.”"* The defining of freedom in terms of obedience began in 
Western political thought with Rousseau, and was systematically expounded 
by Bosanquet."® Very definitely, Aurobindo’s formulation of freedom as 
obedience to the laws of one’s being bears Western influence, but he used 
the Western idea in the framework of the concept of svadharma, self-law, 
of the Bhagavad-gita. According to the Gité, a man should limit himself 
to the duties and tasks of his own social and psychological being, and if he 
performs these duties in a spirit of disinterestedness and spiritual orientation 
he ultimately gains divine consciousness. It was a general tendency in Auro- 
bindo that whenever he advocated a Western ideal he always transformed 
it in the light of Indian spirituality. Hence, he advocated a spiritualized 
collectivism which would reconcile the claims of the individual being and 
the collective being. Therefore, he advocated a spiritualized anarchism as 
the ultimate political goal. This would go beyond philosophical anarachism 
because the latter cannot release the forces of the spiritual inner compulsion 
which would be required if governmental coercion is to be eliminated. 
Aurobindo held that the only remedy for the present evolutionary crisis, 
which has led to social and political chaos, can be founded in the formation 
of a gnostic community. A mere economic rationalization and the democratic 
cultus of the average man cannot prevent the growth of the communal ego. 
A communist economic planning leads to authoritarianism. Humanism 
and humanitarianism cannot be the ultimate solutions, because a perfect 
society cannot be built on the basis of imperfect men. A hedonistic or a 
sociological ethics cannot provide the final answer, because it is constructed 
relative to the needs of a specific age and country and is not the manifesta- 
tion of an absolute good. Although religion asserts the spiritual nature of 
man, it cannot succeed in achieving the dynamic transformation of the 





*R. N. Tagore, The Religion of Men (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1931), p. 188. 

™ Rousseau, The Social Contract (Everyman’s Library ed., London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1913), p. 16. 

* Bosanquet, The Philosophical Theory of the State (London: Macmillian & Co., 1910), pp. 124-148. 
Some faint glimpses of the idea appear in Hobbes, Leviathan (Everyman’s Library ed., London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 1914), p. 114, “For in the act of our Submission, consisteth both our obligation, and our 
Liberty.” 
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collectivity, because in the course of its institutional evolution it becomes 
credal, formalistic, and even dogmatic. Hence, Aurobindo pointed out the 
ideal of a spiritualized society which would provide “a simply rich and 
beautiful life to all” and would rely on the spiritual sources of governance. 
But Aurobindo did not rest satisfied with the ideal of a spiritualized society. 
He wanted the divine supermind, which is all-aware and world-aware and 
is the creator of the world, to descend for the purpose of terrestrial trans- 
formation. Man should evolve beyond mind to the supermind. Thus, a 
new race of beings would emerge who would be as far removed from men 
as the latter are removed from animals. Such a gnostic transformation 
consequent upon the aspirations of man and the consent of the divine can 
alone solve the evolutionary crisis. Nature is in travail for the emergence 
of the supra-mental force on earth. This ideal of supra-mentalized superman 
as formulated by Aurobindo represents the fusion of the Vedanta with the 
ideas of Nietzsche. Nietzsche first formulated the idea of the “Ubermensch,’”"® 
although the germs of it he found in Renan. But while the superman as 
conceived by Nietzsche is an aggressive vital human being on an exaggerated 
titanic scale, the superman of Aurobindo is a transformed being who mani- 
fests the power and bliss of the higher forces of the divine. Hence, although 
Aurobindo borrowed the term “superman” from Nietzsche, he gave to it 
a Vedantic and spiritual character. Just as Nietzsche spoke of a transvalua- 
tion of all values (“Umwertung aller Werte”),'" Aurobindo spoke of a 
reversion of consciousness and of the growth of the absolute divine values. 
He thought that social and political discords, conflicts, contradictions, and 
struggles could be eliminated only by the growth of an identity—conscious- 
ness in the spirit which would lead to mutuality, harmony, and unity. The 
problems of the adjustment between the collectivity and the ego will be 
solved by the dawn of a consciousness which will point out that the tran- 
scendental, the cosmic, and the individual aspects are equally real poises of 
the divine reality. Man is a spirit only “dallying with transcience.” Auro- 
bindo thus championed the transcendental spiritual worth of the human 
being. Due to Western influences he conceived of the collectivity also as 
a formation of the universal reality, and spoke of the soul of the nation 
as Hegel did. He thought that the only way to reconcile the claims of the 
collectivity and individuality was the emergence of a new divine race of 
supra-mentalized supermen. 





Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra (Everyman’s Library ed., London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1933), 


p. 5. 
"Nietzsche, Der Wille zur Macht: Versuch zur Umwertung aller Werte, (Vols., XIV-XV of the 
English ed.). 
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Thus we see that Aurobindo’s metaphysics, his philosophy of history and 
culture, and his concepts of nationalism, freedom, and spiritualized collectiv- 
ism represent the synthesis of Eastern and Western concepts. It is very true 
that his constant reference to the powers of the spirit which alone can 
achieve a lasting synthesis at any level—sociological, political, or meta- 
physical—would sound strange to modern political scientists, and it is very 
unlikely that his ideas will attract a large political following. Nonetheless, 
on the purely theoretical level, Aurobindo made a monumental attempt 
to bring together Eastern and Western political ideas. Ultimately, all 
political philosophers involve an element of faith. To a pure materialist, 
Plato and St. Augustine and Hegel sound reactionary, while, to a spiritualist, 
Machiavelli and Hobbes appear superficial. To a believer in the powers 
of the spirit, Aurobindo’s political philosophy has a great message. Even 
for the empirical political scientist he provided at least a framework for 
harmonizing the spiritual insights of the East with the theoretical generaliza- 
tions of the West, and hence at the present hour, when thinking men in 
both the West and the East are visualizing a greater and greater harmony 
and reconciliation of the intellectual traditions of the two worlds, Aurobindo 
stands as a great intellectual and spiritual force.” 





*] hinted at a fusion of some of the Platonic, Kantian, Vedantic, and Buddhistic ideas in my paper 
“Politics and Ideology,” which appeared in The Calcutta Review, June, 1952. (Published by the Cal- 
cutta University). 
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THE GITA AND ITS MESSAGE FOR HUMANITY 


HARIDAS CHAUDHURI 


PROFESSOR PAUL WEISS’s article “The Gita: East and 
West,” in Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 3 (October, 1954), brings to 
a focus the doubts and difficulties which a Western scholar often encounters 
while reading the Gita. Weiss discusses the teaching of Lord Krsna in the 
Gita from six different perspectives: the moral, the naturalistic, the valua- 
tional, the metaphysical, the theological, and the religious. He formulates 
his main problems under these different heads. I propose to discuss these 
problems here briefly and to show that the Gita has a message for all man- 
kind and is not confined in its teaching to a particular class of society or 
section of humanity. The Gitd, rightly understood, is not “a theory of ethics 
for a casteman” dealing with limited duties, but, rather, a manual of ethics 
based upon universal principles of existence. Besides being “the most sys- 
tematic scriptural statement of the Perennial Philosophy,”* as Aldous Hux- 
ley has aptly described the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita, it formulates the 
universal guiding principles of human conduct, shows us how we can resolve 
our spiritual crises and ethical conflicts with reference to the ultimate goal 
of human life, and thus transcends, in its central message, the boundaries of 
East and West. 
Let us now proceed to a brief examination of the various problems that 
have been raised by Weiss. 


1. Moral: Does Krsna advise Arjuna to fight because he is by caste a 
soldier, whose duty is to fight? Does the Gita confine itself to telling men 
to live up to the requirements of their limited social réles? In other words, 
is the Gita primarily a book that deals with limited social duties such as 
belong to different classes of society? 


Rightly understood, the Gita, besides being a philosophical and religious 
treatise, is a manual of ethics which discusses the concept of duty in its most 
inclusive sense and with reference to its ultimate philosophic foundation. 





*See Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, trans., The Song of God: Bhagavad-Gita 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), Aldous Huxley’s Introduction, p. 18. 
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Krsna advises Arjuna to fight because the highest moral and spiritual values 
of life are at stake. Krsna first explores all other available means of amicable 
settlement between the party headed by Yudhisthira and the party led by 
Duryodhana. He exhausts all methods of reasonableness and gentle persua- 
sion. But Duryodhana is determined to monopolize the whole kingdom 
and deprive the Pandava brothers of their legitimate rights. He declares 
that he will not yield an inch of ground without a fight. In other words, 
he takes his stand upon the principle of “might is right,” and shows him- 
self uncompromising in his appeal to force of arms as the means of settling 
the dispute. 

It is in this context that Krsna advises Arjuna to take up arms and break 
the organized might of the forces of injustice and unrighteousness. The 
decisive factor in this determination to fight is the need to establish the 
kingdom of truth and righteousness (dharmarajya) by subduing the stub- 
born reactionary forces. That is why Krsna declares himself to be an Ava- 
tara,’ an exponent and embodied manifestation of the divine purpose (i.e., 
the purpose of truth and justice) immanently operative in cosmic evolution. 
When the higher values of life are at stake, everybody can contribute his 
best toward the re-affirmation of such values only by doing something for 
which he is eminently fitted by his education, social training, and tempera- 
ment. Arjuna is asked to fight because, as a trained soldier, it is by taking 
up arms against the organized reactionary group that he can contribute his 
best toward the restoration of the moral balance of his society. So, in the 
ultimate analysis, Arjuna’s duty is not a limited caste duty, but a duty to 
humanity, a duty to God or the higher values of life. 


But is not our duty to God and humanity better fulfilled by being killed 
rather than by killing? 


An essential part of our duty to man and God is to raise our voice of protest 
against injustice and unrighteousness. What particular form this duty or 
moral protest will take in a given situation—whether it will take the form 
of killing the enemy, or being killed by the enemy, or committing suicide, 
or turning the other cheek to the enemy, or arguing him into a reasonable 
compromise—will depend upon the specific circumstances obtaining in a 
spatio-temporal context. India attained her national freedom recently by 
fighting the forces of imperialism in a non-violent way, armed with the spir- 
itual weapons of truth and love, and by being killed by hundreds by the 





*An Avaetara is the Spirit made flesh, or the Divine manifested in finite form, whenever there is a 
crisis in cosmic affairs, or an eclipse of the higher values of life. See S$. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagaved- 
gité (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.), pp. 154-155. 
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enemy. In doing this, India was following Krsna’s advice; Mahatma Gandhi 
led the freedom movement with the Gita in his hands, and gave an organized 
undaunted all-out fight to the imperialistic power. The non-violent char- 
acter of this fight was dictated by the specific circumstances that obtained in 
India at the time. America, however, attained her national independence by 
rising in protest against unjust exploitation by the British empire, and by 
fighting in a relentlessly violent way. In bravely going through a bloody 
revolution aimed at the establishment of freedom and justice in the United 
States, America also was following the advice of Krsna. The particular 
form which her fight against the forces of injustice took was dictated by the 
specific nature of the circumstances that obtained in the country at the time. 


2. Naturalistic: Krsna seems to argue that since action is unavoidable, 
fighting is better than non-fighting, and, since death is unavoidable, it is no 
wrong to take a life? 


When Krsna states that action is unavoidable, his point is to show that 
there is no spiritual fulfillment by running away from action. It is, rather, 
by performing the right kind of action in the right kind of spirit that one 
can attain the highest form of spiritual fulfillment. In the case of Arjuna, 
it is by engaging in a fight with the stubbornly unreasonable enemy, with 
a view to the establishment of righteousness, that he can best attain spiritual 
freedom. 

When Krsna says that death is unavoidable, he does not thereby seek to 
justify any form of killing. Certainly an act of killing with a selfish motive 
would be condemnable in the strongest terms. The point in the declaration 
that death is unavoidable is that an act of killing is no violation of the omni- 
presence of the supreme spirit; fighting would be no outrage against the 
immortality of the self. The absolute spirit is present in all creatures, good 
and bad, rich and poor, in the form of the self, the atman. The self is not 
affected by the destruction of its material vehicle; in the course of its evolu- 
tionary self-realization it goes through successive material embodiments, just 
as a man casts off worn-out garments in favor of new ones.’ So, the act of 
killing is not intrinsically a spiritually outrageous action or an action destruc- 
tive of the spiritual basis of life. However, the act of killing is not intrin- 
sically an ethically justifiable action either. Whether an act of killing is 
ethically right or wrong would depend upon the intention of the person 
committing it, and also upon the circumstances under which it is committed. 
Capital punishment meted out to an incorrigible murderer or to a person 





*Ibid., p. 108. 
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engaged in seditious conspiracy for the violent overthrow of the established 
government of a country is justified on ethical grounds. 





3. Valuational: Krsna says there is no real difference between friend and 
enemy, praise and blame, action and inaction. Does it not follow from this 
that we can treat friends as though they were enemies, and kill those who 
cherish us? Or that we may treat enemies as though they were friends, and 
cherish those who would kill us? Would we be justified in killing those who 
praise us and hug those who blame us? Does the identity of action and inaction 
imply that Arjuna is wrong in refusing to fight? Why is Arjuna wrong in 
refusing to fight? 


From the ultimate standpoint, that is to say, from the standpoint of the 
one universal spirit we call God, there is no difference between friend and 
enemy, because God dwells equally in all individuals. Our discrimination 
between friend and foe is valid only from the practical standpoint, that is, 
in so far as we are guided in our relations with people by self-interest, whether 
private, social, or ideological. From Krsna’s statement that there is no real 
difference between friend and foe it does not follow that we can or should 
treat friends as enemies or enemies as friends. Ethically considered, how 
we should treat different people would depend entirely upon how they stand 
related to what we consider to be the ultimate good of man or to our ideal 
of truth, justice, and righteousness. Krsna’s real point in emphasizing the 
basic equality of friend and foe is that considerations of friendship or kin- 
ship or the teacher-pupil relationship should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of one’s performance of the highest duty of life. A man may be my 
friend or kinsman or teacher, but if he is so blinded by his private self- 
interest 2s to join an armed conspiracy of dark forces against the cause of 
righteousness, then ethically it is my clear duty, to do my best by way of 
effectively subduing such a conspiracy. Likewise, a man may be, from my 
personal standpoint, an enemy or stranger, but, if in a social or international 
emergency he sincerely takes up the cause of righteousness, then it is my 
clear duty to welcome him as a friend and enlist his full support in the 
cause of justice. It was in keeping with the spirit of Krsna’s advice that in 
the last great world war, England, France, and America had to treat Italy 
as an enemy and welcome Soviet Russia as a valuable ally. 

Suppose a high government official of the United States named A has a 
brother named B who has been involved in a dangerous Communist con- 
spiracy aimed at the violent overthrow of the democratically established 
government of the country. Would it be ethically right for A to allow his 
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brotherly affection for B to prevent him from performing his greater duty 
to the State? The Gita’s answer is unequivocal: A’s apparently ruthless be- 
havior to B in the performance of his superior duty to country would be no 
violation of the spiritual or divine law of life, because, as Krsna says, from 
the ultimate spiritual standpoint, friend and foe, kinsman and stranger, are 
alike pervaded by one omnipresent Spirit. 

When Krsna says that there is no real difference between praise and 
blame, the point is that we should not allow a wrongdoer’s flattering praise 
to prevent us from performing our stern duty in regard to him; nor should 
we allow a righteous person’s adverse criticism of our action to prevent us 
from appreciating his integrity and genuine friendship. 

When Krsna says that there is no ultimately real difference between action 
and inaction, he wishes to point out that Arjuna is misguided in his belief 
that he can attain spiritual fulfillment by running away from the life of 
action. What we call inaction is not total negation of action, but only a differ- 
ent kind of action, such as resorting to a mountain cave for quiet contempla- 
tion, or a kind of action which we consider not so valuable, e.g., idleness or 
day-dreaming. On the other hand, what we ordinarily call action, such as 
earning money, gaining social prestige, and accumulating creature comforts, 
is, from the ultimate standpoint, a kind of inaction or relatively valueless 
action. But in all the actions that we perform including such strenuous activ- 
ities as struggling for existence, fighting with the enemy, and the like, there is 
present within us a pure spiritual element, the atman, which is essentially 
beyond all action. So, Krsna’s advice is that true spiritual fulfillment lies 
not in freedom from action, but rather in freedom in action, not in running 
away from the life of activity, but in engaging in the manifold activities of 
life in the right spirit or with the right attitude. When we have an immediate 
awareness of the true spiritual principle in us, the 4tman, we can maintain 
our imperturbable calmness, serenity, and self-poise in the midst of the full 
flood of activity. It is a pity that we are so often misguided by our distorted 
notions about the ultimate good of life on account of our all-too-superficial 
distinctions of friend and foe, action and inaction, praise and blame, and 
other similar uncriticized polarities. 


4. Metaphysical: Krsna says that Arjuna’s kinsmen on the opposite side 
have already been slain by the unseen power of God. So, Arjuna’s act of 
fighting will not be the ultimate cause of their destruction, and consequently 
his act of killing will not be sinful either. 


If Arjuna’s kinsmen have already been slain, then why is he being asked 
to fight them now? 
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Arjuna’s kinsmen have already been slain in the sense that the divine 
purpose operative in the world process has already decreed the destruction of 
the reactionary forces. This decree is as good as actual accomplishment, 
because the physical manifestation of the divine will is only a question of 
time. The divine purpose, which is irresistible and all-conquering in its self- 
effectuating power, works itself out in time through some kind of instru- 
mentality or other. 

On the human side, some men consciously co-operate with the divine 
purpose, some men unconsciously co-operate with the divine purpose, and 
some men consciously or unconsciously resist and obstruct the fulfillment 
of the divine purpose. The more conscious our co-operation with the divine 
purpose in life, the more effective or powerful it is, and the more helpful it 
is toward our own spiritual fulfillment. That is why Krsna advises Arjuna 
to understand the significance of the divine will in life which has decreed 
the destruction of the reactionary elements, and to function as an unobstruc- 
tive and effective instrument thereof.* 

When a person acts with an intelligent understanding of the ultimate 
meaning of life and functions as a willing instrument of the will of God, 
he is no longer bound by the consequences of his actions. It is our egocentric 
activities which get us involved in the unending suffering of our egocentric 
existence. 


5. Theological: How would a man know that he is correctly interpreting 
the divine purpose? Did not the fanatics and defenders of religious wars— 
and other types as well—view themselves as God’s instruments? Can a man 
do what he likes so long as he does that in cold blood, or in a spirit of non- 
attachment to the fruits of his action, or as an instrument of the divine will? 


The possibility of mistake or error clings to everything. human, whether 
it is human judgment, or human action, or human experience. There are 
illusions of the senses, errors of judgment, mistakes of intuitive apprehension. 
The fact that the senses on occasion deceive us does not undermine our faith 
in the senses as an indispensable guide to the material wealth of nature, or in 
our dealings with the material world. Only, we have to be cautious that the 
senses are free of internal defects, and are not interfered with by any irrelevant 
factor such as an overwhelming emotion or unconscious desire. Similarly, 
the fact that the intellect is capable of committing mistakes does not under- 
mine our reliance upon the intellect as an essential instrument for interpret- 
ing the facts of sense-experience and organizing the affairs of life. Part of 





*Ibid., p. 281. 
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our self-development lies in progressively sharpening the intellect and in 
enhancing its ability to function properly, free of the fetters of preconceived 
notions, mental idols, and emotional predilections. But, after everything has 
been said, the fact still remains that we can never be absolutely sure. Even 
when a man thinks he is beyond all possibility of doubt with regard to a 
particular theory or fact, his thinking so may be a grievous mistake. Absolute 
truth is a regulative ideal of life, and never an incontestably verifiable belief. 
So, if a man takes the attitude that he will never decide upon a course of 
action until he has been able to interpret beyond all possibility of error the 
divine will or the ultimate good of mankind, he might as well condemn 
himself to unceasing inaction. But since absolute inaction is an impossibility, 
he would really get involved in a self-stultifying position. 

In determining the supreme duty of life, or in interpreting the divine 
purpose operative in human evolution, we can, however, be reasonably sure 
in our judgment on the fulfillment of certain conditions. In the first place, 
a chief cause of erroneous judgment in regard to the true welfare of man is 
the presence of unconscious motivations and secret desires. A secret ego- 
prompting or unconsciously felt group-interest, whether racial, communal, 
or national, may often be dressed up through the psychological process of 
rationalization as the will of God or the way of human salvation. In the case 
of Arjuna himself, his sudden nervousness when placed at the center of the 
battlefield initiated his rationalization in terms of renunciation and spiritual 
retreat. Fanatics and defenders of religious wars have often conceived them- 
selves as instruments of the divine will under the unconscious impulsion of 
some religious group-interest or sectarian motive. Fanaticism, iconoclasm, 
and emotionalism are obviously signs of unconscious emotional conflict or 
lack of integrated truth-vision. That is why Krsna emphasizes the need for 
the regular practice of meditation and yoga as a means of phsychological 
house-cleaning, so that the light of truth may clearly reveal itself to one’s 
integrated inner consciousness.” The more we are harmonized in our inner 
being, the more we develop an insight into our unconscious motivations. 
The more we renounce our attachment to the fruits of actions, the more we 
eliminate the chances of error in our interpretation of the divine purpose in 
life. 

Ability to perform an action in cold blood or in a spirit of non-attachment 
to the fruits of action is surely not the decisive factor in the determination of 
duty. In other words, it is certainly not the case that we can do whatever we 
like if we do that in cold blood or in non-attachment to the fruits of action. 
Serenity of mind and renunciation of egoistic desires are psychological condi- 


* The Bhagavad-gita, chap. VI. 
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tions favorable to a balanced judgment about the right course of action. 
After we make a duty-decision on the basis of such balanced judgment, the 
right attitude is to proceed to perform that duty regardless of consequences. 

Likewise, it cannot be said that a man can do whatever he likes so long as 
he does that as an instrument of the divine will. The spirit of working as an 
instrument of God may be, as we have seen, self-delusion born of rationaliza- 
tion of an unconscious ulterior motive. When you succeed in interpreting 
the will of God with reasonable certitude on the basis of psychic harmony 
and self-integration, you proceed to perform your duty as an instrument of 
the divine will. And in that case you no longer do whatever you like, be- 
cause you have risen above egoistic desires and have sincerely identified 
yourself with the good of humanity. 

Another way of determining how correctly we are interpreting the will of 
God is to consult with an open mind a person or persons whom we deeply 
respect for their wisdom and moral integrity. In the Gita’s time, Krsna was 
universally respected as a divine personality, as an interpreter of the divine 
purpose of life. In the course of his prolonged dialogue with Krsna, Arjuna 
felt more and more justified in his trust in Krsna as a correct exponent of 
the divine will inherent in human evolution. 

To sum up: Krsna’s essential advice to Arjuna is: Try to understand the 
will of God immanently operative in human evolution on the basis of inner 
purity and detachment brought about by the practice of yoga and meditation. 
Then act as an unobstructive instrument of the divine will, renouncing all 
considerations of private self-interest, caste or clan interest, or misconceived 
religious interest. 


6. Religious: Krsna advises Arjuna to fight, having reposed his trust in 
God who will release him from all sin. Is trust in God more important than 
the performance of one’s duty? “Does it not make any difference what I do, 
so long as I trust in God?” “Is it not a greater evil to kill than to be killed?” 


The problem raised here flows from a trenchant distinction made between 
the idea of God and the concept of duty. This is one of those human dichot- 
omies such as mind and body, spirit and nature, angel and devil, duty and 
deity, etc., which, when endowed with ultimate metaphysical significance, 
involve us in interminable difficulties. The truth is that in the last analysis 
there is no difference between trust in God and devotion to duty. Trust in 
God means devotion to the highest duty of life and sacrifice of all selfish 
motives or tribal or clan interests at the altar of the ultimate good of human- 
ity, which is indissolubly bound up with the establishment of justice and right- 
eousness in society. If, in the interests of social justice and human freedom, 
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you must, under special circumstances, kill a person, that would not be sinful. 
For instance, capital punishment meted out to an incorrigible murderer or 
armed conspirator, or the killing of a treacherous enemy on the battlefield, 
is not considered sinful. When you sincerely trust in God, you cannot intend 
to do any real harm to society. When you are acting prejudicially to the best 
interests of society, then your lip-homage to God is only a rationalization of 
some conscious or unconscious egotistic motivation. This stresses all the 
more the need for critical self-examination and the practice of yoga and 
meditation in order to attain the undistorted truth-vision of an integrated 
personality. 

No action considered in its outward form can be described as intrinsically 
and absolutely good or bad. The moral quality of an action is derived from 
the intention of the agent performing it under a specific set of circumstances. 
Under certain circumstances, it may be a greater evil to kill than to be killed. 
Under certain other circumstances, it may be a greater evil to be killed than 
to kill. The final criterion is furnished by the consideration of the ultimate 
good of humanity or the establishment of the higher values of life such as 
truth, justice, and freedom in human society. In employing this criterion, 
we cannot blindly follow any pre-established general principle or set of 
principles. There is constant need for independent thinking, intelligent 
reliance upon competent authorities, and critical self-examination. The 
refusal to follow the line of least resistance or of blind conformity to some 
generalized principles, is, indeed, a hard way. It requires a certain ruggedness 
of soul. That is why the path of moral integrity and spiritual freedom has 
been aptly described in the Katha Upanisad as like unto “the razor’s edge.” 
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A. R. WADIA: ESSAYS IN PHILOSOPHY PRESENTED IN HIS HONOUR. 
Edited by S. Radhakrishnan, A. C. Ewing, Paul Arthur Schilpp, T. M. P. Mahadevan, 
Charles A. Moore, and N. A. Nikam. Bangalore: N. A. Nikam, 1954. Pp. 364. 


This volume of essays is not organized on a topical basis, and its 
miscellaneous character precludes adequate review. Its unity consists simply in the 
fact that the contributors are paying honor to Professor A. R. Wadia, a weighty leader 
in the Indian Philosophical Congress, for many years a dynamo of educational reform, 
and a moving figure in national and international construction. In no respect an 
effusive Festschrift, the book has a number of very solid papers; noteworthy is the 
forthright treatment of several basic problems of Indian and comparative thought. 

Here such attention as space affords must be given chiefly to the essays on Indian 
philosophy, comparative philosophy, and metaphysics, with no invidious import with 
respect to those on other topics. 

Haridas Bhattacharyya, writing historically on “The Brahmanical Concept of 
Karma,” concludes that “it would be wise to admit that the doctrine of karma did 
not have a unitary origin,” although he asserts a “uniformity of cardinal belief in the 
necessity of finding the soul and securing its liberation” (p. 49). He takes no evident 
position with respect to the suggestion that belief in transmigration or reincarnation 
“might have come from the non-Aryan section of the Indian population,” but he 
does see it as logically coming out of belief in a moral order (p. 30). In Vedic times 
there was plainly much scope for divine acts in response to prayerful men; by the 
time of the Brahmanas, however, the efficacy of the mantras is well-nigh automatic. 
The Upanisads are credited with further “diminishing the importance of the divine 
element in the administration of the moral law”; with them it becomes clear that 
“the desire is not for averting a second death (punarmrtyu) ... but for averting 
re-embodiment (punarjanma) as a result of moral action” (pp. 32, 33). Fascinating 
details are tersely given by Bhattacharyya as he reviews questions which arose. Do 
the duties of one’s station have to be performed, or does insight provide a short-cut 
to emancipation? Can bad karmas be annulled by good karmas? Does each type of 
action produce its future effect independently? How is getting into a temporary 
heaven to be viewed? Does the last wish of the dying individual have any special 
force? How can the doctrine of karma be worked out with respect to the facts of 
heredity? How are actions maturing in this life (prarabdha karmas) to be squared with 
the practice of medical science, which may shorten disease and lengthen life? Are 
some souls put into sub-moral forms of existence (e.g., idiocy, animal. life) where 
they can work off their debt without incurring new guilt? Can special devotional © 
acts be done to secure beneficent action? Do technical errors build up bad karma? 
Is there any accidental transmission of karma? Is there any religious cancellation or 
modification of karma through “grace”? Can one soul transfer any merit to another, 
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especially a widow (committing sati) or a son (doing pindas—making offerings for 
the dead)? Bhattacharyya’s brief answers would seem to justify his opinion that 
exigencies of locale, human desire, and popular beliefs, as well as philosophical 
presuppositions, helped to frame varieties of conviction. He apparently feels the 
inconsistency of the “theistic inroads” and regrets the deleterious effects of popular 
superstition. However, the essential doctrine avoids cosmic arbitrariness. “As the crea- 
tion of souls is denied, there is no question of an initial difference in fortune and moral 
equipment. Finite souls have no beginning in time, and so all differences are due 
to the results of actions done in previous lives” (p. 43). For a naturalist, there is no 
general problem of evil. If one makes the assumption which engenders the problem, 
the doctrine of karma is the least far from offering a solution of any scheme we 
know, but it would seem to us to be strictly affirmed only at the price of supposing 
personalities to be more separate than they are, of assigning morality a hygienic 
instrumental réle, and of undercutting pity for the tragic as unfounded. 

A partial reply to these sentiments is provided by the vigorous editor of the 
Philosophical Quarterly, G. R. Malkani, who writes on “The Synthetic View of 
Vedanta,” studying in bold strokes the relationship of morality and enlightenment. 
Assuming that the human mind “wants to know reality, to feel towards it, and also 
to act in respect of it,” he offers some fair and penetrating observations illustrative 
of the fact that “different religious systems,” especially Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity, “lay stress upon different attitudes” (p. 185). Hinduism, he continues, 
is “a religion of knowledge.” In contrast with the cross-purposes of religion and 
philosophy in the West, Hinduism at its apex “cannot be divorced from philosophy 
and is in fact the highest form of philosophy” (p. 186). But, of course, feeling and 
will are brought in—not externally or additively but essentially and simultaneously. 
“To know is to love . . . to be filled with joy,” and to act with the “power of truth” 
(pp. 187-188). Question: “Has the enlightened one no moral duties? Can he do 
anything he chooses?” Answer: The illumined man, “perfectly desireless,” with his 
individuality “burnt out,” is “free to act or not to act as he chooses.” Morality is “pos- 
sible only when we are impelled by desire, and when we have the illusion of some 
value not achieved. But when the highest value is clearly in our grasp, the will can 
no longer operate. . . .” True insight is “beyond good and bad.” The “worries of the 
world” are “illusory and unreal.” The illumined man “neither, seeks the world nor 
seeks to avoid the world.” But, as we read, it seems that it is because “the human in 
him has not completely left him” that he is impelled to “acts of kindness and com- 
passion” (pp. 188-192). 

S. C. Chatterjee writes on “The Concept of Liberation in Indian Philosophy.” 
Within its limits the paper is a good compendium of the notions of liberation in the 
major orthodox and heretical schools of Indian philosophy, affording comparisons 
on the respective ideas of the soul, on whether consciousness is inherent in it, on 
whether attainment is possible in this life, on what bliss is and whether it is a positive 
state or nothingness. Fortunately, Chatterjee deftly examines the two kinds of nirvana 
of the Hinaydna Buddhists and the rejection of these by the Mahayanists. He makes 
fine discriminations between the teachings on liberation in some of the different 
schools of the Vedanta. He concludes with a denial that Indian philosophy is “other- 
worldly and world-negating.” “It is true that at certain periods of its long history 
and in the life of some of its followers, an exclusive emphasis was laid on the ideal 
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of liberation at the cost of the other values of man’s life” (p. 88). But: “Nowhere 
do we find the attempt made or the advice given to dismiss the world or destroy our 
life in it” (p. 87). The reader must remain doubtful, however, for Jainism and early 
Buddhism are included in this generalization. 

“Practical Teachings of the Bhagavad-Gita’ is the subject of Swami Nikhilananda. 
An elevated tone pervades the entire presentation. Critical discussion would involve 
questions about allegorical and metaphorical interpretations. Among brief points of 
theoretic interest, however, is the view of the Gita as teaching that “action is not 
inconsistent with perfection” in apparent opposition to Buddhism and to one line of 
Upanisadic thought (p. 243). Also, while acknowledging that “a strong theism runs 
through the entire Bhagavad-Gita,” it is interpretively asserted that “Brahman assumes 
a form for the welfare of devotees. This is accomplished through maya; hence, the 
personal God ultimately is unreal” (p. 229). Possibly this is supposed to enable one 
to accept the representations of the character of deity in Chapter XI without moral 
protest, and to take “joy in being broken and finally being thrown away” (p. 237). 

Humayun Kabir, of the Ministry of Education in the Government of India, writes 
on “The Role of Education.” Apart from a few references to the heavy use of crafts 
in elementary education, his article would pass for an unusually solid one in a Western 
journal of the philosophy of education. With a lively perception of social dynamics 
and of the multiple ends of training and education, Kabir tries to encompass the 
various aims of education by a scheme of emphases at different stages of the educa- 
tional process. 

Primarily sociological but highly interesting are the brief observations of M. N. 
Srinivas in comparing and contrasting the idea of varna, with its four orders, and 
the actualities of caste. He notes that, although “according to the varna scheme there 
are only four castes,” really today “in each linguistic region, there are about 200 caste 
groups which are further subdivided into about 2,000 smaller units each of which is 
endogamous, and is the area of effective social life for the individual” (p. 359). 
Highly heterogeneous, the fadra caste actually includes the vast majority of non- 
Brahmanical castes, ranging from “rich, powerful and highly Sanskritized” groups to 
tribes scarcely within the Hindu fold. Furthermore, the Untouchables are actually 
an integral part of society, although theoretically they are treated as not a part of the 
caste system. Again, although the varna scheme is neatly hierarchical, “Nebulousness 
as to position is of the essence of the system in operation ...” (p. 362), especially 
“in the middle regions.” “This is responsible for endless argumentation . . . ” and for 

fascinating historical shifts (p. 361). 

In comparative philosophy, note must be taken of the papers of Professors Kurt 
F. Leidecker, William F. Goodwin, Charles A. Moore, and Filmer S. C. Northrop. 

After following the scent of Gnostic and Vedantic parallels, Leidecker presents 
a scholarly piece on “Samyata and Christian Kenotic Speculations.” In addition to his 
textual evidences, which will not here be recounted, his observations on both the 
Catholic and Protestant attitudes to Christ’s “emptying himself” are highly perceptive. 
Leidecker does not explicitly allude to Zen, but he could cite it in apposite support 
of his train of ideas. He seems to be operating with two meanings of “emptying”; a 
footnote recognizes two, but apparently to dissociate the essay from one. And we still 
feel that his interpretation of Buddhism is, shall we say, too “optimistic.” But his 
essay is a very challenging one, and this in more than the historical area. “The predi- 
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lection of the Orient for expressing everything negatively shows a power of logical 
reasoning which is unparalleled. At the same time, by not trying to name it, and 
acknowledging that it cannot be named, the Orient shows a reverence for that which 
is regarded as the highest. Whatever is named is, indeed, ‘empty, i.e., empty of that 
which it fails to name...” (p. 178). Again: “... what has been achieved by the 
kenosis in the Eastern as well as the Western example, is the most thoroughgoing 
exaltation of reality in its profundity, which passeth the understanding and is most 
assuredly beyond verbalization” (pp. 181-182). 

After stating very well several parallels between “Samkhya and the Philosophy of 
Santayana,” Goodwin concentrates his attention upon what he feels to be a similar 
inconsistency in each, relating to spirit or pure consciousness and to vital engrossment. 
In neither philosophy should there be “talk of the spiritual self thinking, feeling, 
willing, discovering,” for these terms indicate changing processes (p. 129). Nor 
should there be preaching to induce spirit to make the natural self become spiritual. 
Earlier critics have pointed out that the Sarnkhya must hold that not spirit but the 
empirical self is in bondage. Textually Goodwin also makes his case for Santayana’s 
vacillation between spirit as passive awareness and spirit as “an awareness natural 
to animals.” 

Correcting a prejudice that ahimsaé is without significance beyond Indian meta- 
physics, Moore’s essay is at once historical and constructive in intent. Of Indian systems, 
Jainism takes ahimsd farthest in definiteness and comprehensiveness. Indeed, its in- 
dividualistic purity goes too far, in one sense, according to Moore, and not far enough 
in another, in not recognizing that injury may—in discipline, surgery, and possibly 
war—need to be done to prevent greater injury (pp. 199-200, 204, 214-215). Be- 
tween Jainism and Hinduism lies Buddhism, which has ahimsd also as the first of its 
vows but which permits of responsible punishment. Difficult is the question whether 
the primary concern behind ahimsa is purification of the agent’s soul or the prevention 
of suffering; Moore inclines toward the former interpretation (p. 203). Gandhi and 
many others have declared ahimsa to be a cardinal tenet in Hinduism; and the so-called 
“arguments” for it are numerous, including the substantial identity of all men in 
the Absolute. But Moore notes that perfect ahimsa is held as “only an ideal” and raises 
the question as to whether the impossibility of realizing ahimsa is due to “the in- 
adequate moral preparation of the individual or to the difficulties presented by 
practical living.” These alternatives are not enough, he finds, as dramatically exempli- 
fied in the “incompatibility of Arjuna’s action with the morality of true ahimsa’ 
(p. 210). Objective in his analysis of the Bhagavad-gita, Moore may well be accused 
of “literalism” by his critics. We think he is correct in not evaporating the funda- 
mental context into diffuse allegorical spirituality. Ahead of ahimsa the Gita puts 
duty, conceived as the appointments of the institutional framework of one’s extant 
society, but duty is to be done with non-attachment. The upshot is action which 
causes suffering done in “a state of mind . . . oblivious to the causing of suffering” 
(p. 212). Positively, Moore is advocating, as his title conveys, “Ahimsa (non-cruelty ) 
as the Supreme Ethical Principle,” wherein cruelty is used in a very broad sense. 
This advocacy, he believes, is for a fulfillment of these Indian systems and for a re- 
orientation needed in the West (p. 217). Judaism has made conformity to command- 
ments fundamental; Christianity has proffered “a next-to-impossible ideal”—we can 
only “exhort to love,” but we can “demand non-injury” (pp. 196, 218). At times 
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the principle of non-cruelty, like Mill's principle of utility, “being an ultimate 
principle, could not be ‘proved’ in terms of any other principle,” and seems to the 
reader to be intuitively grounded. At other times, phrasings suggest that the prin- 
ciple is justified by the idea of the Golden Rule, which is “psychologically and also 
ethically” undeniable; again, the ethical undeniability appears on occasion to be 
founded on some axiom of a human duty to exemplify humanity. 

In “Linguistic Symbols and Legal Norms,” Northrop says that he is restricting 
attention to the “indicative mode,” but his discussion refers essentially to legal and 
moral language which others would characterize as “prescriptive” or “normative.” 
Utilizing his familiar distinction between concepts by intuition and concepts by postu- 
lation, he correlates it with various contrasts between Oriental and Occidental institu- 
tional life, with certain developments in Western social ethics, and with alternative 
possibilities and weaknesses. To each type of symbolism (pictographic vs. mathemat- 
ical) “there is a corresponding ethics” (p. 256). The former, restricting knowable 
reality to the status quo, can make moral and legal reference only to the status quo, 
and is prone to have different penalties for persons of different status committing the 
same crime, and to make nepotism a virtue because family ties are more vivid than 
more remote ones. The second makes possible Roman law, Kantian criteria, con- 
stitutional democracy, and the construction of ideologies and Utopias. With these 
advantages, however, it cannot convey the immediate and syntactically inexpressible. 
Dealing with its abstract universals, it may facilitate forgetting concrete men. Or, 
when note is taken of a few relevant relations, it leaves one prone nevertheless, to 
overlook many other relevant ones. And presumably men can—and normally do—con- 
fuse an ideology with reality. The emotional starvation of modern Western man is 
partly accounted for by the dominance of mathematical physics and an ethics of con- 
tract (p. 254). The authority of Whitehead is cited “for believing that the ordinary 
languages of common sense usage . . . corrupt every dimension of experience—the 
aesthetic, the religious, the psychological, and the social—just as much as they distort 
and corrupt knowledge of mathematical physics” (p. 250). Ordinary language is a 
horrible compromise; it has too much grammar to suggest aesthetic immediacy and 
too little syntax to convey the “relatedness of things.” Unconvincingly Northrop 
opines: “This is probably the reason why the morality of our humanists is so con- 
ventionally dull and so sterile and ineffective before the moral needs and demands 
of the contemporary world” (p. 256). He wants a combination of both “in a 
harmonious synthesis”; apparently this will involve separate enhancements of, on 
the one hand, “training in the logic of relations” and, on the other, aesthetic im- 
mediacy through existential thinking and impressionistic art. 

Taking mysticism to mean reliance upon meditation for gaining immediate con- 
sciousness of the divine or instant awareness of God, John Clark Archer is able 
to refer to the “pervasive atmosphere” and “rich tradition” of mysticism when treat- 
ing of “Mystical Elements in Islam.” It is especially fitting, perhaps, that he makes— 
but, unfortunately, does not develop—a distinction between “the meditative, isola- 
tionist mystic” and “the practical mystic” (p. 25). He briefly shows the sort of 
universalism and the sort of social responsibility present in some of the Sufis and 
in the great al-Ghazzali; and he looks to the mystical to afford “some wholesome 
basis of mutual understanding among the faithful of all communions” (p. 21). 

A terse summary of intensive historical studies, Gershom Scholem’s paper on 
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“The Meaning of Communion with God (Devekuth) in Later Jewish Mysticism” 
defies digest. However, one must try. Between about the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries, “it is not so much the meaning of Devekuth that has changed in Hasidism 
as its place...” (p. 304). It is “no longer an extreme ideal, to be realized by some 
rare and sublime spirits at the end of the path. It is no longer the /ast rung in the 
ladder of ascent, as in Kabbalism, but the first. Everything begins with man’s decision 
to cleave to God. . . . Everyone is able to realize it instantaneously” (p. 305). 
Thus, although it is watered down by appeal to the common man, it is metamorphosed 
to include human moral values (p. 299) and one’s responsibilities in the society of 
men (p. 322). Despite certain phrasings, it is not “panentheistic,” and, of course, 
not pantheistic. 

Turning now to metaphysics, A. C. Ewing could be said to sketch a defense of the 
field, and Theodore Greene to practice in it. D. M. Datta does a piece of tidying up; 
Paul Schilpp and Paul Weiss skirt nearby. 

In his essay labelled “From Idealism towards Positivism—and Back?” Ewing 
elects topics which “must have a special interest for Indian thinkers.” After the- 
matically comparing the idealist’s rejection of physical realism with that of the 
positivistic phenomenalist, he expresses general appreciation of the rigor brought 
by various species of analysis from Moore to Wisdom; but he confesses to an eventual 
hope of a “more illuminating metaphysics than we have yet known” (p. 126). View- 
ing as unsatisfactory Moore's radical separation “between knowing a proposition and 
knowing its analysis,” he offers the suggestion that advance may come from recogniz- 
ing here that “what we mean is not a quite definite content but any one within a 
rather vaguely conceived range of possibilities” (pp. 109-111). He reminds verifica- 
tionists and linguistic philosophers to keep their criteria as methodological assump- 
tions and not to claim a proven juridical status on pain of a petitio. He reiterates well 
the thesis of the inevitability of concealed metaphysical assumptions in analytic 
philosophy and in the background whence questions of clarification are framed 
(pp. 113-114). Espousing a theory of degrees of fullness and of clearness of mean- 
ing, he declares: “The most important things are too great for us to make really clear, 
but this is no excuse for not making them as clear as we can, provided we do not 
regard as non-existent that element in them which we cannot make clear” (p. 125). 

In “The Ontological Dimension of Experience,” Greene asks two questions: “When 
and how, is reality actually encountered? And when, and why, do such encounters 
become important to us?” (p. 135). Delicate in answering the first are his delinea- 
tions of the ethos of playing games, of gambling, of doing pure mathematics (“man’s 
only secular encounter with absolute precision and absolute purity”), of scientific 
exploration, of loving nature, of artistically working with a medium, of confronting 
a moral situation, and of the religious venture (“man’s most explicit search for ever 
greater depth and meaning”). None of the eight modes of experience “can really 
be vital save as the self takes seriously . . . whatever presents itself to it as possessing a 
coercive and orderly character of its own” (p. 153). From ubiquitous phenomenolog- 
ical objectivity, Greene somehow makes a transition to a Sacramental Universe of 
immanental inexhaustible Divinity. There is not only indefinite complexity of 
things horizontally; there is also vertical inexhaustibility: ultimate mystery. Although 
Greene has not here brought into hearing the deep organ-tones of human misery 
and of animal fright, he does make a winsome appeal to those contemporaries “whose 
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actual experiences are richer and more authentic than they themselves are willing 
to admit... .” (p. 156). With equal sincerity some who concur with his statement 
that “Wishful thinking must ultimately frustrate the wishful thinker...” (p. 153- 
154) probably cannot agree with him as to the locus of instances. 

In the context of illustrating the merits of methodical analysis Datta considers 
“The Meanings of ‘Does God Exist?’”—with the consequences, among others, of 
showing that “ordinary theism and atheism are both vague and superficial” and of 
noting that clarification of the question “helps us to understand what kind of evidence 
would be relevant” (pp. 104-105). However, he cautions against taking the valuable 
work of analysis for the whole of philosophy, since “there is ultimately a circular 
process involved in analysis” and “without a synthetic grasp of the total situation . . . 
analysis is apt to give only a disjointed view of things and may even lead to the fallacy 
of composition” (pp. 105-106). 

Paul Schilpp attempts to determine “The Nature of the Spiritual.” He does not 
speak gently about current psychology, which in the main, he holds, neglects its 
proper and important tasks and is, etymologically speaking, mislabelled. The “spiritual” 
is constituted by transcendence of the biological and momentary self, as illustrated 
in the range of human knowledge, in the Faustian striving of desire, in man’s social 
need for communication, and in his “transfinite reach” in artistic and religious effort. 
The self is “constituted by the processes and activities, by the qualities and functions, 
which characterize its conduct and life” (p. 288). Not without the prestige of the 
example of Aristotle, there is an interesting but unclarified running mixture of ex- 
plicitly “functional” analysis and of continual recourse to the notion of “natures.” 

Weiss’s “The Right of Might” cannot be entirely clear to anyone who has not made a 
genuine study of the metaphysics into which it fits. It is plain enough, however, that 
Weiss lays out a spread of six distinct “views” of the relation of right and might and 
tersely adumbrates their respective implications for whether or not they allow for 
categorical imperatives, whether or not they recognize a virtue of loyalty to sovereign 
organization, whether or not they permit of criticism of sovereign power, whether or 
not a right (by definition) requires efficacity, and whether there is a moral ground 
for co-operation where there is a plurality of sovereign agents. With balance 
but with explicitness Weiss presents his own view: might does have right, not an 
impotent right and not necessarily an ethical right, but a right to be what it is and 
a co-efficient right by virtue of having helped create real beings; independence is as- 
serted in that categorical demands are possible when right deserves more might than 
it has; and yet ultimate dualism is denied in that “might is a source of rights so far as 
it is a creative agency dictating what values are to be, and, therefore, what claims 
are and can be made” (pp. 348, 353, 355). “If there are many sovereign powers, 
each .. . will itself be criticizable in terms of its ability to work with the others 
in the production of a rightful might inclusive of its own. ... The right has 
might, but not enough; might has right, but also not enough” (p. 356). 

Three essays are in the category of surveys. E. A. Burtt addresses himself to “What 
Happened in Philosophy Between 1900 and 1950?” It is more than courtesy, one may 
believe, which leads him to place first “the trend towards a world orientation”—before 
treating the emergence of philosophical theory of language, existentialism, and 
opportunistic adaptations of Marxism. The reasons he adumbrates for certain de- 
velopments in analysis and in existentialism may prove provocative to those who 
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deem themselves quite familiar with the subject matters. In “Philosophical Trends 
in Contemporary Latin America,’ Dr. Anibal Sanchez Reulet, cultural agent of the 
Pan-American Union, briefly names names, sketches varied influences, and points 
to what justifies his assertion that Latin-American thinkers, an increasing company 
in the last fifty years, “have not been mere imitators” (p. 271). R. I. Aaron’s study 
of “Contemporary British Philosophy” is one of the most precise essays in the volume. 
Whether or not it is because English philosophers have “exhausted themselves on 
sense-perception,” there is now much greater interest “in such problems as the nature 
of imagination, conception, the use of general words, the theory of universals, and 
the relation between knowing and thinking than on sense-perception” (pp. 10-11). 
Aaron acknowledges that a more “active” account of thinking is required, while 
denying, in accord with his theory of universals, that conceiving is “apprehension of 
intellectual concepts.” 

Finally, George P. Conger may well be taken as speaking for both himself and 
Ralph E. Turner when he appropriately dedicates to social philosopher Wadia a 
paper in this field. His own essay on “Academic Freedom for Such a Time as This” 
becomes an essay on academic responsibility in which financial limitations, historical 
conditions, and the Zeitgeist prevent even a university from having the freedom of 
the “free-for-all”—with courses in capitalism, communism, various religious sects, 
pocket-picking, “witchcraft, the Etruscan language, dadaism,” and where each in- 
structor could satisfy Miii by affirming “I believe in the stuff I am handing out.” 
Fearful legalists are to be reminded that prescribing oaths for those who will lie 
is not effective, and that restrictive laws can be “evaded by the turn of a phrase, the 
tone of a voice, or even the lifting of an eyebrow.” The answer can be indicated, but 
not precisely formulated: “In proportion as a man’s training is thorough, his experience 
is broadening, and his will is sincere, he will live and teach responsibly. His colleagues, 
his superiors, or his public may not always agree with him. Likely enough, especially 
when he is young, he will make mistakes and be guilty of poor judgement and poor 
taste. ... As regards extreme and controversial views he may sometimes seize a 
banner and assume leadership, but if he does it with intellectual grasp and a sense 
of responsibility his administrative chiefs and his public should sustain him even if 
they do not reward him. In fact, it is the problem of administrators to find just such 
men for teachers” (p. 95). 

Writing on “Science, Democracy and Education,” Ralph E. Turner brings wide 
historical apperception to bear upon the present cultural crisis, which, he holds, is 
due to science. “And if science is mot or cannot be rejected and made to disappear, 
the crisis must move to its certain end.” This is not an external determinism, for, 
“since science is human thinking . . . such a view means only that mankind is making 
its future without understanding the process of the making” (p. 327-328). Turner 
recognizes that science—conceived as “all systematic knowledge . . . validated by 
observations of phenomena” (p. 323)—"“does not support explicitly a system of 
social controls” (p. 330), does not “set forth a code, . . . a selection of values” 
(p. 337). But still the program of discovering and socially embodying “the principles 
of social integration suited to a society possessing, using, and developing science” 
(pp. 337-338) is called for, since “men everywhere in the world have concluded that 
the improvement of their lives is possible only if they possess, use, and develop science” 
(p. 337), The new civilization will require the “brain power of the entire population. 
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The institutions of such a society have never existed; they must be built” (p. 341). 
Whether for reasons of space or not, there is apparently no recognition in this essay 
that men may deliberately or prejudicially limit the areas of the use of science, as 
with respect to social structures they are prone to do; and there is no discussion as to 
whether certain uses of science had better not be limited, for instance, military tech- 
nology. But the paper trenchantly states its point of view and manifests no double 
standard for Asia and the West; indeed, Communism and capitalistic democracy are 
both judged by the same criterion and both found, in different respects, to be 
wanting.—ROBERT W. BROWNING, Northwestern University. 


ZEN IN THE ART OF ARCHERY, by Eugen Herrigel. Translated by R. F. C. Hull, 
with an Introduction by D. T'. Suzuki. New York City: Pantheon Books Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 109 


This tiny volume is, on the whole, directly concerned with an 
autobiographical account of a six-year course in archery with Master Kenzo Awa, a 
celebrated Japanese archer. Indirectly and evocatively, the author is concerned with 
the nature of Zen training and with an approach to the Zen experience, an experience 
which (as is well known) can be achieved but which does not lend itself to rational 
analysis. 

The book is highly recommended by D. T. Suzuki in his brief introduction, and 
for many readers this recommendation will constitute a hallmark of approval, attesting 
to both the genuineness and the purity of Herrigel’s exposition. But even apart from 
such approval, it is good to have an account of Zen, however indirect, which exhibits 
a firsthand acquaintance with Zen training and experience rather than with, merely, 
the various writings of Suzuki. -For many Westerners it would appear that Zen 
means Suzuki, and thus many writings in English on Zen are really expositions of 
the writings of Suzuki. Alan Watts, though writing with clarity and grace, does 
little more than repeat Suzuki in his Spirit of Zen. And Christmas Humphreys, in 
his Zen Buddhism, adds nothing to what we can learn from Suzuki, though he does 
report three unusual experiences of his own, one of which occurred at tea time and 
one of which occurred in a Turkish bath. Herrigel’s little book is, however, quite 
different. Though not unfamiliar with Suzuki, Herrigel seems to go his own way. 
And what we are given is an approach to Zen which will surely enhance rather than 
merely repeat the teachings of Suzuki. The approval of Suzuki means, then, not that 
Suzuki has been digested but that Zen has been understood. 

However, three slight criticisms may be offered for what they are worth. First, 
to associate Zen with the art of archery is (so far as many Westerners are concerned ) 
to run the risk of romanticizing Zen in a rather unfortunate fashion. In this present 
century, there is (Herrigel to the contrary) nothing mundane about archery; rather, 
it is a special skill, art, and discipline which is added to without growing out of the 
matrix of daily life. But when Zen is divorced from the usual activities of daily life, 
it ceases to be Zen altogether and becomes a cult for those who are preoccupied with 
mysticism rather than with the living of life. Second, too much is made (for this 
reader) of Zen as “completely bewildering,” “wrapped in impenetrable darkness,” 
and lying behind “impenetrable walls of mist.” The Western reader may be intrigued 
by such language if he is looking for mystification, but he is not significantly helped 
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if his ultimate goal is that of gaining some insight (however partial and incomplete) 
into Zen. Third, Herrigel seems to write with a dedicated seriousness which leaves 
little place for humor; and where humor is not, Zen is not—for one who has really 
tasted Baso’s kick cannot help keeping up his laughter. 

But let us not take these criticisms too seriously. The task of communicating Zen 
is not an easy one, and errors of emphasis will inevitably creep in. What is important 
about the book is that it is sincere and sensitive and will undoubtedly help to spread 
knowledge about Zen among Western philosophers and religionists—-HAROLD E. 
McCARTHY, University of Hawaii. 


THE CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM: A STUDY OF THE MA- 
DHYAMIKA SYSTEM. By T. R. V. Murti. London: George Allen & Unwin Lrd., 
1955. (US. distributors, The Macmillan Co.) Pp. xiii + 372, including glossary 
of Sanskrit terms and index. 


For Western students of Buddhist philosophy, the area of greatest 
obscurity and difficulty is often found in the system of thought known as the Ma- 
dhyamika or Middle Position philosophy. This is due partly to the fact that its basic 
literature has not yet been made available in full and adequate translations, and partly 
to misunderstandings arising from brief general accounts which do not make evident 
its dimension in depth. It has always been puzzling that a philosophy characterized as 
a negativism, a nihilism, a doctrine of emptiness, a universally destructive dialectic, 
should yet have been widely influential and persistent historically, and somehow 
functioned as a source of inspiration to thinkers in India, Central Asia, and the Far 
East. 

What has been lacking hitherto is a full and systematic study by a scholar thoroughly 
versed in the Sanskrit sources and at the same time skilled in both Eastern and 
Western philosophical terminology. The deficiency has now been admirably sup- 
plied by Professor Murti, who teaches Indian Civilization and Culture at Hindu 
University, Banaras, India. An admiring disciple of S. Radhakrishnan, though by no 
means an uncritical follower, he shares something of his teacher's grasp of the world’s 
philosophical scene and also a like power of effective statement in English. In the 
original preparation of his book as a doctoral thesis he had the benefit of contacts, 
conversations, and criticisms in association with other Indian scholars at the Uni- 
versity. He also had access to the published writings of such Western specialists as 
Stcherbatsky, Poussin, Winternitz, A. B. Keith, E. J. Thomas, McGovern, Walleser, 
Rhys Davids, and others. The final result is a treatment, well organized, thorough- 
going, and illuminating. For the benefit of scholars wishing to check his statements 
with the Sanskrit sources, Murti furnishes in footnotes a full complement of quota- 
tions in romanized form. Readers, both Eastern and Western, may now see with 
greater clarity the full outlook on Buddhist thought from the standpoint of Nagar- 
juna'’s philosophy of The Middle Way. 

The fourteen chapters of the book are grouped under three main headings. Part I 
is devoted to the “Origin and Development of the Madhyamika Philosophy” (Chaps. 
I-IV). Part Il, “The Dialectic as System of Philosophy,” is the longest, being the 
essential exposition of the system (Chaps. V-XI). Part III, “The Madhyamika and 
Allied Systems,” contains discriminating comparisons with the dialectical systems 
of Kant, Hegel, and Bradley. There is also analysis of the Vedanta and Vijianavada 
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absolutisms contrasted with that of the Madhyamika. Its last chapter presents a con- 
cluding estimate, seeking to evaluate the Madhyamika system as a possible contribution 
to world culture (Chaps. XII-XIV). In this third part the Western philosophical 
student will probably find the most immediate point of contact and may well read it 
before entering into the systematic, technical exposition of Part II. 

Considering the origin and development of Nagarjuna’s system of dialectical crit- 
icism, the author sees it as a pivotal revolution in Buddhistic thought, with a rdle 
similar to that of Kant's critical philosophy in Western thought. As against Upanisadic 
tradition, which exalts the idea of soul (atman) as the inner core of things, the Buddha 
had taught a doctrine of anatman, meaning that all things lack substance, or permanent 
identical reality. He did this on the basis of moral consciousness. An unchanging 
eternal soul would imply no advance in spiritual life, but would render effort under 
the law of ethical cause and effect (karma) meaningless. Denial of a self in this sense 
is the basic tenet of original Buddhism, Murti holds, giving rise to a second great 
tradition in Indian philosophy. The orthodox Upanisadic Vedanta tradition unfolds 
the atman (soul or self) idea. Buddhistic Madhyamika philosophy develops the 
andtman (no-soul) concept, bringing out the significance of the dialectical clash be- 
tween the two traditions. The author rejects the contention of some scholars (Mrs. 
Rhys Davids especially) that the anatman doctrine did not arise with the Buddha 
but was the product of later monkish scholasticism. Actually, the Buddha was de- 
nying the specific metaphysical soul-substance theory of the brabmins. He was not 
making a counter metaphysical claim of his own. This is clear from the fact that 
when pressed for positive metaphysical pronouncements he declared such questions 
“unanswerable” and was “silent.” “The Tathagata, O Vaccha, is free from all theories.” 
This is not nihilism (as Oldenberg thought), but suspension of judgment with 
reference to what transcends conceptual power. Here is the clue to a method in 
philosophy which Nagarjuna and his followers were to make explicit and apply 
extensively to all “views” of what is ultimate, the method of dialectical criticism 
which was, says Murti, a “Copernican revolution” in Indian thought. 

Historically the method proved influential. Later Vedantic and Buddhistic scholars 
used dialectical criticism for destroying arguments of opponents, even when (con- 
trary to Nagarjuna’s complete suspension of judgment) they sought to establish 
positive metaphysical theories of their own. This may be seen in writings of Sarnkara 
and of the Buddhistic idealists, Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

In what did the revolution consist? Essentially it was recognition of the inherent 
conflict of reason, made explicit by Kant for Western philosophy though handled 
differently. Kant’s critical philosophy emerged from the conflict of two dogmatisms, 
Rationalism and Empiricism. Nagarjuna’s dialectical method emerged from the 
clash between the a#man and anatman dogmatisms. Both arrived at the conclusion that 
speculative metaphysics (drsti) yields not knowledge but illusion. Nagarjuna’s way 
of making this explicit, however, is to point out that for every metaphysical problem 
there are four possible alternative views, none of which on analysis proves valid. A 
view is either so, or not so, or both so and not so, or neither so nor. not so. This 
exhausts the possibilities. As a dialectician, Nagarjuna draws out the implications of 
each alternative to show its contradictory character, thus rejecting each by a reductio 
ad absurdam (prasanga). \n the end this leaves no positive metaphysical statement 
standing. Thus the so-called “middle position” of Madhyamika philosophy, often 
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called a middle view between extremes, is really a no-position, a suspension of 
judgment with reference to metaphysical matters. In a careful detailed exposition 
Murti shows how Nagarjuna applies his dialectic to the concepts of causality in its 
many forms, of motion and rest, of the elements of existence (a@yatanas, skandhas and 
dhatus and dharmas), of their changing combinations, of the substance-view of reality 
(atmadrsti), and of such conceived entities as space, time, atoms, and souls. The 
analyses are penetrating and painstaking, given in more completeness, perhaps, than 
anywhere else in English. 

In view of the universal devastation wrought among ideas previously taught as 
“the truth” in Indian philosophy, it is easy to see why the Madhyamika has been 
criticized as logically destructive and metaphysically sterile. Showing the futility of 
all views, what room does it leave for hope, faith, or devotion? Are not the older 
characterizations of it as “nihilism” or “negativism” essentially just? 

Murti shows, however, that the ultimate purpose is constructive. Dialectical 
criticism is severe, but it is in the service of a higher end, what the Ratnakita Sutra 
calls “the vision of the Real in its true form.” (Quoted on p. 210.) All speculative 
constructs must be cleared away so that direct intuition (prajhaparamita) may arise. 
This intuition is characterized as “non-dual knowledge,” ie., coincidence of knowl- 
edge and the real in such a way that there is negation of all opposites, “abolition of 
all particular viewpoints which restrict and distort reality” (p. 214). It is supra- 
rational and contentless, inexpressible, free from all illusion. This is the famous 
Sémyata, voidness, of the conceptual function of the mind. 

Such intuition, however, is far from implying unreality in the Absolute. It simply 
means that in its ultimate truth (paramartha satya) the Absolute is unconditioned 
and indeterminate, void only from the standpoint of our conventional determinations 
of truth which are only “covered, or apparent truth” (samvrti satya). In itself the 
Absolute is the ultimate truth and reality of the world which we in our ignorance 
apprehend in terms of appearances only. It is in the interest of this realization that 
Nagarjuna criticizes all supposedly ultimate empirical distinctions. To be bound, 
attached to the world of phenomena or empirical particulars, is samsara. To be re- 
leased from this bondage is spiritual freedom or nirvana. It is awakening to the truth 
that the Absolute is the implicate of phenomena, their final reality, even if no affirma- 
tion is valid as to its nature in itself. 

But if the Absolute is transcendent to thought and phenomenal beings, how can 
there be communication or relation between them? The author replies. Absolute 
truth (Tathata) is not constituted by any act of knowing in empirical terms. It does, 
however, freely manifest itself as a Person through an intermediary, i.e., the Tathagata, 
one who “knows the truth” as did the Buddha in his enlightenment. Such an inter- 
mediary is a “free, phenomenal being,” partaking of both noumenal and phenomenal 
realms. He is able to teach and lead others to the truth. In spite of some logical dif- 
ficulties involved here, Murti contends that in the Buddha impersonal truth becomes 
personalized. This is the Buddhist conception of Godhead, one possessed of omnis- 
cience, freedom from all defects (&lefa), and great compassion (mahdkaruna), which 
is “an active and abiding interest in the welfare not only of suffering humanity but 
of all beings” (p. 283). What is the evidence? The fact of Gautama’s own great 
enlightenment (b0dhi) and his long ministry of teaching out of compassion for all 
beings. Gautama is not the only Buddha, however, and the author points out that 
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in the Mahayana religion which Madhyamika philosophy upholds, he is only one of 
“innumerable acts of divine dispensation.” Other Buddhas and Buddha-aspirants 
(bodbisattvas) are also manifestations of God as Tathagata, but these must be under- 
stood in the context of the religious consciousness. Ultimately, the Absolute transcends 
all attributes of personality as well as all other phenomenal characterizations. In this 
respect the Tathagata as personal stands to the impersonal or super-personal Absolute 
(Tathata) as does Ysvara to Brabman in Vedantic thought. 

In his twelfth chapter, Murti takes note of affinities of thought between the 
Madhyamika and certain Western dialectical systems. Kant also denied the com- 
petence of reason to reach reality in itself, and exposed the illusory character of 
speculative metaphysics by the inevitable conflicts in its constructions, but he did 
not recognize the possibility of non-conceptual intuitional knowledge without the 
mediation of the categories (i.e. the prajiaparamita), although such knowledge is 
implied in his “transcendental illusion,” for how can illusion be recognized without 
some kind of intuition of the truth with reference to which reason is illusioned? 

In the philosophy of Hegel, as in Madhyamika, dialectic is the consciousness of 
opposition in reason. Concepts in thesis and antithesis negate one another. Reason 
works through opposites. For Hegel, however, they are negated only in their exclu- 
siveness. They are affirmed when taken up into the synthesis or inclusive reality. 
Reality is the synthesis of all opposites. “The synthesis,” he says, “is a mew concept, 
but a higher, richer concept than that which preceded; for it has been enriched by 
the negation or opposite of that preceding concept, and thus contains it, but contains 
also more than it, and is the unity of it and its opposite.” (Quoted by Murti on page 
302, from Hegel's Science of Logic, W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers, trans. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1929) Vol I, p. 65.) Madhyamika dialectic, on the other 
hand, is non-affirmative. It rejects all appearances, all views, reaching the real through 
their negation, not by adding them together to make up a wider view which, from its 
standpoint, would still lie within the realm of relativity and phenomena. 

F. H. Bradley, the Neo-Hegelian, presents a dialectical criticism of the categories 
of experience which comes close to the Madhyamika method. Both he and Nagarjuna 
agree that all phenomena are infected with relativity. Both admit that only in the 
Absolute can reality be consistent and self-contained. However, Bradley, like Hegel, 
gives a certain affirmative status to appearances. They are real as appearances in the 
Absolute. But such a position, according to Murti, “can only result in the Absolute 
being but the totality of appearances.” Nagarjuna and his followers, he believes, are 
more consistent in holding strictly to the relativity of appearances, denying them status 
in the Absolute, though saying that the Absolute is their reality and their truth, at 
once immanent and transcendent. 

Comparisons are made also with other absolutisms in Indian philosophy. Madhya- 
mika absolutism is to be distinguished from that of the Vedanta system and the 
rivaling Buddhist idealistic school known as the Vijiianavada. Common to all three 
is a recognition of the Absolute as devoid of empirical determination, a distinction 
between reality and appearance, an ideal of spiritual discipline through knowledge 
‘(prajna, or brahmajitana), and a state of deliverance (mukti, nirvana) in complete 
identity with the Absolute. In the mode of approach, however, there are differences. 

Vedanta absolutism, starting with an analysis of illusion in the empirical world, 
reasons analogically that the whole world of appearances is a world-illusion super- 
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imposed upon the real. Thus Brahman (the Absolute), in contrast to the appearances, 
is their essence or soul, the ultimate one reality of which they are only modes. In 
itself, Brahman is pure, changeless, undifferentiated, unconditioned, and independent. 
This, however, tends to be affirmative metaphysical doctrine, a “view” (drsti), precisely 
the very thing Madhyamika criticism means to avoid. 

In Buddhism, Vijiianavada idealism is also a “view,” for while it rejects the soul 
theory (a4#ma-vada) of Brahmanism and the theory of ultimate elements (dharmas) of 
early Buddhism, it also refuses to follow Madhyamika philosophy in its negative 
naming of the Absolute as the Void (Sanya or Sé#myata). On the contrary, it holds 
that beneath all appearances of the empirical world is that which undergoes these 
illusory experiences, namely, consciousness (vijidna) itself. Consciousness can exist 
by itself without real objects, as it demonstrably does in dream-states and other illu- 
sions. It is self-determining, governed by its own laws of development, and, what 
is most important, creative of its own objects. All objects in the experienced world 
are its ideations. In and from the dynamic stream of consciousness all phenomena 
appearing in the subject-object relation are created. Consciousness is thus the sole 
reality. It is mot a changeless, identical soul substance, as in the dtma-vada tradi- 
tion, but a dynamic stream of creative activity. This view, in the words of Murti, 
is an “Absolutism of Consciousness as Pure Act.” “Vijiana is Cosmic, Impersonal 
will, realising itself through projection and retraction of the object” (p. 316). 

As against both the Vedanta and Vijiiainavada approaches, the dialectical Mad- 
hyamika approach criticizes the above two “views” of the Absolute as antithetical, 
hence not ultimate. Both are conditioned, conceptual constructions, hence obscura- 
tions of the real. The Void (S#myata), or contentless intuition (Prajfd), is a purer 
designation for the Absolute because no positive affirmation is made as to its nature. 
Nothing is predicated of it, although through reflective awareness of the dialectical 
play of reason it is realized in the ultimate non-dual intuition itself. The aim is 
spiritual, to free the mind of all alternatives, the state of freedom which is nirvana 
and also Buddhahood. Religious realization supervenes at last upon the conceptual 
strivings of philosophy. 

In a final estimate of the Madhyamika system, Murti seeks to defend it from the 
charge that its dialectic is wholly negative, positivist in its anti-metaphysics, destruc- 
tive and intolerant of other sincere reflective efforts. Nagarjuna’s sharp pointing 
up of contradictions in every positive metaphysical statément would seem to sustain 
this. Yet, it should be recognized that the polemic is against dogmatism in meta- 
physics, not against the reflective use of reason itself. It is sufficient to keep in mind 
the limitation of reason. Then positions may be chosen and pictures of reality 
developed accordingly, while retaining humility before the fact that no picture of 
reality can be taken as ultimate truth. The Real (Sémya) is always transcendent to 
thought, but for that very reason “one need not restrict oneself to any particular 
mode of synthesis to serve for all time and all people” (p. 336). By being a “no- 
position” philosophy the Madhyamika “can accommodate and give significance to 
all systems and shades of views” (p. 337). In this respect Murti concludes that 
it can stand among competing systems, a necessary sobering recognition for each, 
but making for good will among them all. So functioning, “it should prove of value 
by way of preparing the background for the spiritual regeneration of the world” 
(p. 341). 
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There can be no doubt that in this thoroughgoing exposition of Madhyamika 
philosophy Murti has made an outstanding contribution to contemporary knowl- 
edge of Buddhist thought. He has set in just perspective the total character and 
influence of the tradition so that Western scholars can understand more adequately 
its constructive intent on the religious side. Like Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic 
it humbles the pretensions of speculative reason in order to make room, if not 
exactly for faith, then for the inward surety of mystical intuition. From the very 
length and sustained character of the study we can see that the author has found 
value and inspiring significance in his subject. 

From the standpoint of history of religions, however, a question arises as to evalua- 
tion in the title of the book. If the Madhyamika is the basic and central philosophy 
of Buddhism, why was it not so recognized by such later acute thinkers as Asafga 
and Vasubandhu? These idealists of the Vijiianavada school by no means regarded 
their system as subsidiary to Nagarjuna’s ultimate suspension of metaphysical judg- 
ment. They contended, rather, (as Murti himself shows on page 319) that his 
interpretation of Si#myata is unwarranted and extreme. They interpret the term as 
meaning absence of the subject-object distinction in consciousness. Denial is not 
of every possible metaphysical conception, but of the objective reference in our 
ideations, all of which arise out of consciousness itself. The Absolute is pure con- 
sciousness itself, unstained by the distinctions of the subject-object world. Realiza- 
tion of “ideation-only” (vijiaptimatrata) is the ultimate intuition of the Buddhas. 
The “silence” of the Buddha did not mean that he denied every conceivable entity 
(as Nagarjuna held) but only what are taken to be realities apart from conscious- 
ness. Consciousness itself is the ultimate, undeniable reality. In this positive meta- 
physical doctrine the Vijfianavadins claimed to be unfolding the true meaning of 
the Buddha. 

Historically, we are thus confronted with two systems of Mahayana Buddhist 
philosophy, each claiming to be the central meaning of Buddhism. Conceivably it 
might be argued that since Vijiianavada arose later and in full cognizance of Ma- 
dhyamika it indicates practical dissatisfaction with a complete no-position philosophy 
and a desire to uphold some doctrine that is positive and constructive. Devout 
reverence before a completely inexpressible, inconceivable Absolute may not be 
impossible, but that experience, the idealist can point out, is still within conscious- 
ness and implies consciousness itself as the Absolute.. 

The authorities which Murti cites for the Madhyamika interpretation of Buddhism 
are the Tibetan historians, Buston (1290-1364) and Taranatha (1574-1618), and 
Western scholars who expound them (Obermiller, Stcherbatsky, and Rosenberg). 
These all regard Madhyamika philosophy as central and as containing the direct 
meaning of Buddhism. This is done, however, from the standpoint of the philosophy 
doing the evaluating. We must note that historically the Vijfanavadins interpret the 
central meaning of Buddhism differently and hold to idealism as the final word. 

This observation, of course, in no way detracts from the excellence of Murti’s 
work. His purpose to furnish an adequate exposition of this one great branch of 
Buddhist philosophy has been admirably fulfilled. Certainly he has put in his debt 
all Western scholars seeking to penetrate the deeper recesses of Buddhist thought. 
CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, Professor emeritus, Oberlin College. 
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ESSAYS ON THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION WITH AN ESSAY ON LAW 
AND MORALITY. By K. J. Spalding. Oxford: George Ronald, 1954. Pp. 150. 


The author of these essays, who is a well-known Oxford tutor in 
philosophy, has set himself no easy task in attempting to trace the evolution of reli- 
gious beliefs and practices. Let it be said at once that within the limits of 150 pages he 
has been successful. His long experience as a practical teacher has enabled him to go 
straight to the heart of his problems. Among many lines of argument he has chosen 
that which helps readers who are interested in philosophy without being professed 
philosophers to reap the harvest of his wisdom. 

After dealing in an illuminating manner with primitive religion, prophecy, loving 
kindness, and art, Spalding turns to the subject which will principally interest the 
readers of this journal, namely, philosophy. He begins his development of this phase 
of his subject by showing that even the artist who moves in a world of imagination 
and fancy must be grounded in knowledge and conviction (p. 59). He must, in 
short, be assured of truth. In his attempts to achieve truth he uses negation and 
doubt as preliminary tools of investigation. He searches for some “object of knowl- 
edge” whose existence will give him a channel by which he may make his entry into 
the universe (p. 62). He is forever expecting “something to come” (p. 66), and 
his mind must therefore be ever on the move. Gradually he acquires a newness, which 
in its turn arouses a new self in the philosopher. This new self keeps him as near 
to the world as he is to himself, until he finds himself in union with Nature. In 
this union, in spite of the inherent uncertainties of existence, he finds “an unchangeable, 
steady, immutable Universal Self,” which reveals to him a “world as steady and 
secure as itself” (p. 103). From this philosophical position the author moves for- 
ward into the new experience of mysticism (p. 105), in which he experiences the 
vision of the “One without a Second” (p. 107), with the final consequence of peace 
(p. 120). 

The concluding essay on “Law and Morality” applies to the contemporary chaos 
of the world the writer's reflections on the growth of an unconscious morality and 
of the Law and Justice which must confirm its judgments (p. 146). 

The author has given us a book which deserves the most careful study by all 
who long to apply the fruits of philosophy to the healing of the grievous wounds 
which are draining the strength of mankind at the present time—JOHN E. W. 
WALLIS, Lichfield, England. 


IDEALISTIC THOUGHT OF INDIA. By P. T. Raju. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. 454. 


Western thinkers are now familiar with two types of contribution 
by Indian authors in dealing with the general problem of the relation between Indian 
philosophy and that of the West. There are expositions of Indian thought (or some 
significant aspect of it) which endeavor to make it intelligible to Occidental minds; 
there are also independent solutions of major problems, proposed by Indian philos- 
ophers who are familiar with the main currents of Western thought as well as with 
the background of their own philosophic tradition. 

Dr. Raju’s book marks the beginning of a third type of contribution. At least, 
I do not know of any substantial work which has hitherto undertaken the same kind 
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of task. And it is a task which very much needs to be performed, if philosophic under- 
standing between East and West is to be carried beyond the very superficial level 
that it has now reached. I should describe this task as that of critically comparing 
Indian and Western philosophy in their treatment of certain major problems, or 
with respect to certain historical strands that have appeared in each. A few Occidental 
authors have boldly attempted to compare Eastern and Western thought in terms 
of broad similarities and contrasts which they show as a whole, but these attempts 
easily issue in vague impressions rather than in anything more substantial. The 
chief value of such comparative analyses as the present work offers is that they can 
deepen, and render much more thorough and accurate, the general impressions of 
similarity and difference that strike any serious student who becomes acquainted 
with both Eastern and Western philosophies. More books of this kind are ardently 
to be hoped for, and I believe, now that Raju has given a sample of what can be 
done in this area, that they will appear in encouraging number and will gradually 
meet this need in constructive fashion. 

As the title suggests, his basic theme is a comparison of Indian and Western 
thought with respect to the idealistic strand which is such a prominent feature of 
each. Raju is a confirmed idealist. He is convinced that all philosophy becomes 
idealistic as it gains fuller and clearer awareness of its subject-matter, its method, 
and its presuppositions—in fact, that it tends toward an absolute idealism of a 
certain definite sort. Non-idealistic philosophies, judged in the light of the whole 
history of the speculative enterprise, are either protesting reactions against philosophic 
truth, which are justified only when idealism has allowed itself to diverge too far 
from the facts—this is the case with realistic (and perhaps positivistic) philosophies 
—or are failures to carry the idealistic elements in their thinking to appropriate 
completion, exemplified in pragmatism, humanism, personalism, and other quarters. 
Idealism alone, he is sure, gives a just and adequate interpretation of experience in 
all its varied aspects; it alone finally achieves what all serious philosophies aim to 
achieve. But idealism does not exhibit everywhere a common pattern. For example, 
Indian and Western idealisms show, on careful analysis, important differences. These 
differences affect their underlying assumptions, their methods of seeking philosophic 
truth, and their major (as well as minor) conclusions. When these are systematically 
compared, each can fruitfully learn from the other, each can become aware of its 
own strengths and weaknesses, and each can gain a richer and more confident perspec- 
tive. The philosophic enterprise itself can be freed from unfortunate limitations 
and handicaps which have haunted it in the past, and can be pursued with new hope 
and fresh vigor. A world philosophy that can plausibly claim to be such will be in 
the making. (This theme is stated in the Introduction and in chapter I; see especially 
pages 7, 13, 22-24, 39, 42-43, 60-70.) 

In the course of the author's development of this ambitious theme, clarifying 
and provocative comments are offered on all the subjects that naturally fall within 
the sweep of such an analysis—the essential doctrines of influential philosophical 
schools in India and the West, the true réle of science, the nature of knowledge and 
problems of method, the proper interpretation of “reality,” “existence,” “truth,” 
“value,” and other crucial terms. As he endeavors to master this material, the Western 
reader who as yet is unfamiliar with the main details of Indian thought will find 
greatest stimulation and profit in the introduction, in chapters I and II, and in the 
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concluding chapter. Chapters I and II, surveying developments with which Western 
philosophers are already acquainted, provide a very helpful historical clarification 
of idealism as a philosophic tendency, and lead to a succinct analysis of its essential 
genius in comparison with other philosophies. The concluding chapter brings out 
the distinctive presuppositions, emphases, and results of Indian idealism, and at- 
tempts to assess their significance in relation to the general problems faced by every 
serious philosopher (and especially an idealist) anywhere in the world. In this 
chapter one finds helpful guidance in comparing Indian and Western thought in 
their treatment of such basic questions as the nature of matter, the relation between 
finite mind and consciousness in general, causality, identity and difference, the uni- 
versal and the particular, the réle of explanation, the rational and the superrational, 
the unity that lies behind all things, and (last, but not least) the bearings on in- 
dividual and social action of philosophic understanding. 

The most serious difficulty that the average Western reader will meet in chapters 
III to VIII, whose main purpose is to expound the various Indian schools, is Raju’s 
tendency to plunge him into a multiplicity of detail, the relevance of which to the 
chief task of the book is not always evident. Indeed, in virtue of such a reader's 
meager equipment he may find himself unable to hold together all this detail and to 
keep in mind the essential meanings of the profusion of Sanskrit terms which are 
showered on him. Much more helpful, from his standpoint, would have been a 
comparative study that concentrates on a few of the outstanding Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophies and elaborates their teaching more fully in relation to Platonic, Neo- 
Platonic, Berkeleyan, and Hegelian idealism in the West. One of the surprising 
features of the book, in fact, is Raju’s neglect of Neo-Platonism, which in my judg- 
ment comes nearest of all Western schools to the basic orientation of Indian idealism. 

I shall not take the space to outline the author’s course of argument more fully, 
nor even to summarize his main conclusions. However, certain very significant dif- 
ferences that are brought out between Indian and Western idealisms should be 
mentioned. One is the fact that Indian idealists typically reject as inappropriate and 
impossible any attempt to deduce the details of the phenomenal world from the 
Absolute. That world does arise from the Absolute—for there is no other way in 
which its presence could be accounted for—but no assumption such as Plato or 
Hegel made that human reason can explain the process is admissible. To say that 
the world is the “sport” of Brahman is to speak in metaphor, not to give a systematic 
explanation. Another is the fact that the phenomenal world cannot be said, with- 
out qualification, to be included in the Absolute. Such reality as it has cannot exist 
anywhere else, of course, but qualification is needed because, when a thinker has 
achieved ultimate truth and (therefore) become one with the Absolute, the phenom- 
enal world disappears. Or at least it is so drastically transformed in virtue of this 
experience that its characteristics as phenomenal have been left behind. It is par- 
adoxical in ordinary language to say that one thing is included in another when 
experience of the latter has as its consequence that the former is no longer felt to 
exist. A third is the emphatic commitment of Indian idealism in its typical repre- 
sentatives to the complete unity, in the Absolute, of all distinctions. Western idealism, 
except in its explicitly mystic forms, has shied away from such an unqualified unity; 
“identity in difference,” in some fashion, it seeks to hold fast to the end. Indian 
idealists have no hesitation in maintaining the absolute unity of universal and partic- 
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ular, of the material and final cause, of subject and object, of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. 

Each of these three differences is connected with the fact that Indian idealism 
is inextricably bound up with what from the Western point of view would be called 
a mystical orientation in philosophy: the conviction that ultimate reality transcends 
the divisions of the world of ordinary experience and can be grasped only in an 
intuitive insight that leaves behind the distinctions of logical reason. To my mind, 
no understanding of Indian thought is possible without full recognition of the per- 
vasive réle of this conviction, and interpreters eager to demonstrate that they are 
talking philosophy rather than theology are easily tempted by this eagerness to 
omit a frank avowal of it. But it is a thoroughly respectable conviction, and its 
omission encourages confusion about Indian philosophy instead of helping toward 
its clarification. 

Several critical reflections come to mind which I shall suggest to Raju because 
other readers as well as I will wish to express them. 

First, one naturally expects that the thinking of an Indian philosopher will be 
deeply affected by the characteristic presuppositions of his cultural heritage, just as 
a Westerner will take for granted (usually without realizing it) the philosophic 
perspective of the Western tradition. With Raju, however, more than this is the 
case; although recognizing that Advaita Vedantism may need revision in its detailed 
application to problems about the phenomenal world, he is convinced that, so far 
as its general orientation is concerned, “thought cannot go beyond the results of the 
Advaita” (p. 15). The Western reader is disturbed by such a commitment, es- 
pecially when he remembers that it is made by many other contemporary thinkers of 
India. Occidental philosophers, to be sure, are likely to commit themselves in this 
fashion to some ruling present-day trend, such as the analysis of linguistic usage, 
but only the Neo-Thomists maintain this sort of adherence to some traditional philo- 
sophical system and assume its perennial validity as a basic principle. If we are to 
make progress in world-philosophizing, drawing freely upon the resources of all 
past modes of thinking, Eastern and Western, is it not essential to break loose from 
such attachment to any particular philosophic heritage; indeed, is not such detach- 
ment bound up with the very nature of philosophy in contrast with other reflective 
enterprises such as theology and political theory? Perhaps the greatest contribution 
that the Western mind can make to the world philosophy of the future lies in its 
exemplification of this capacity for speculative construction unhampered by either 
the need to rest securely in some established way of philosophizing or the need to 
rebel against it and thus lose what measure of insight it has achieved. 

Second, Raju condemns non-idealistic philosophies for their inability to carry 
through the principles implicit in their thinking to the end—for failure to recog- 
nize and criticize the presuppositions that handicap them in accepting the conse- 
quences of those principles. Western philosophers are familiar with this sort of 
condemnation and with the queer assumption expressed in it—that alone among 
philosophies idealism reaches its conclusions in full awareness of the presuppositions 
which it is making. But this is certainly a mistaken assumption; the history of idealism 
itself shows that later idealistic systems have been forced to recognize the pertinence 
of criticisms offered by realistic opponents and to take them into account, just as non- 
idealistic philosophies have often profited by the trenchant criticism of idealists. 
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No philosophy has a monopoly of profound awareness of the manifold consider- 
ations that are relevant to the apprehension of philosophic truth. If idealists are 
to make a significant contribution to the philosophic enterprise in the future, they 
must be as ready to detect and examine their own presuppositions as champions of 
other philosophies need to be. Only in such an atmosphere can speculative dis- 
cussion be freed from the unhappy effect of the proud presumption that one’s own 
philosophizing is pure of the corruptions that infect one’s opponents and that all 
would go well if they would only admit their errors and think more maturely. 

Third, Raju is persuaded—influenced here by presuppositions that vigorously 
pervade the whole course of Indian thought—that “existence” and “reality” should 
be regarded as identical. (Cf. chapter II in general, especially pages 75-79 and 89-90. ) 
The two words ought to be so defined that they become synonyms. I cannot argue, 
in a brief review, the complex issues involved in such a question as this. I believe 
that I appreciate the significant considerations that naturally lead an Indian thinker 
to accept such an identification. Not all Indian thinkers have done so, however. (See 
especially Raju’s comments on this matter which appear on pages 29, 64-66, 120, 
326, 401, 405, and 439.) They are plausible considerations, although quite different 
(in the main) from those which entice some modern empiricists in the West to a 
similar conclusion. But a survey of the history of Occidental thought in its bearing on 
this problem strongly suggests, at least, that the considerations against this conclusion 
are very compelling. In the otherwise very different philosophic perspectives of an- 
cient Platonism, Cartesian rationalism, Kantian criticism, and objective idealism (not 
to mention less important ones) it has been found wise and clarifying to distinguish 
these terms rather than to identify them. And in the present setting of Western 
thought, which practically takes for granted the restriction of “existence” to the objects 
and events verifiable by science, their identification would imply a denial of reality 
to moral ideals, logical and esthetic forms, and the objects of religious faith. I sus- 
pect that on this difficult matter Western experience and reflection will prove more 
persuasive than Indian, and that a distinction between these categories will be re- 
quired by growing philosophic wisdom. In any case, full recognition of the consider- 
ations that point in this direction will be essential. 

Fourth, Raju seems rather unclear on the very important problem of the relation 
between the rational and the trans-rational, and especially on the limitations that 
idealism is necessarily under if it commits itself (as Indian idealism generally does) 
to the transrational character of ultimate reality. Again, I cannot take the space to 
discuss the complex problems involved. I mention the matter largely because I 
sense in Raju’s treatment the same error that seems to me present in many philosophies 
that offer a rational defense of what is ultimately a mystic insight—philosophies 
such as Vedantic and Buddhist idealisms in the East, along with Neo-Platonism, 
Spinozism, and many others in the West. Briefly, these philosophies, in their zeal 
to make themselves intelligible and convincing to other philosophers who are 
in bondage to logical reason, fall into the inconsistency of assuming in practice 
what they deny in theory. They develop their systems as though they believed that 
the trans-rational can be rationally explained in the same way as other factors that 
an adequate philosophy should recognize—that its relations to these other factors 
can be analyzed, described, and coherently accounted for in terms that any rational 
thinker would accept as valid. Now, I will not go so far as to maintain that in the 
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nature of the case there can be no rational theory of the superrational. But surely 
such a theory, if it is to be consistent, must be different in some decisive respects from 
a theory about other matters, and in particular it must constantly realize that it is 
under certain limitations that are not present when it is dealing with material of 
ordinary experience and the distinctions of everyday thought. Mystic philosophers 
have at times been aware of this difficult problem, but they have easily been tempted 
to forget its drastic implications; Raju (I fear) has forgotten them, perhaps be- 
cause he does not recognize himself as a mystic philosopher and would prefer that 
others did not describe him in such terms. At the end of the book he returns to the 
basic difficulty and states it with commendable clarity: “Though our intellect realizes 
that it is absurd to ask about the nature of the relation between the Absolute and 
the world, it still cannot resist the temptation to invent and define a relation between 
the two” (p. 439). Would he have said all that he does say in the chapters that 
make up the substance of the book if he had remembered to add in parentheses at 
the conclusion of each section: “Of course, what this philosophy says about these 
metaphysical matters is absurd; it is said because one cannot resist the temptation 
to invent answers to such questions, even though any answer is necessarily absurd?” 
I can’t believe that he would. 

So, we shall await the radical revisions that an idealistic philosophy needs at this 
point. But I would not want to end my review with these criticisms, searching 
though I hope they will be. The book is an important one. It initiates what I hope 
and believe will be a significant trend in the critical and constructive comparison 
of Eastern and Western ideas. One who reads it carefully will find himself better 
able than he was before to philosophize in a perspective that includes the whole 
panorama of man’s philosophic inquiry about the true and the good.—E. A. BuRTT, 
Cornell Unwersity. 


REPLY 


I am indeed very grateful to Professor E. A. Burtt for his review 
of my book, for the kind words he said about it, and for the useful questions he has 
raised about the views expressed in it. 

First, I may say something about the book itself. It is a presentation of Indian 
idealism in the light of Western idealism, as a stepping-stone for systematic compar- 
ative philosophy.’ It is a stock-taking for future development of philosophy in India. 

Burtt calls me a confirmed idealist. I have had idealistic inclinations, but in my 
own way. In the history of philosophy, the greatest constructive systems, which are 
at the same time the most comprehensive, have tended to be idealistic. Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, Whitehead, and many others, whether they call themselves 
idealists or not, are outstanding examples. As Burtt notes, idealism was not the same 
for all, and needs development and expansion. 

I am not particular about the word “idealism.” I wish to call the standpoint I 
am now developing by the name “Critico-integral Humanism.” I have described 
this view in the Personalist (XXXII, No. 3, July, 1951), the Philosophical Quarterly 





*I have just finished writing a book on “Comparative Philosophy” based on the “Sir Hari Singh 
Gaur Foundation Lectures” at Saugar University, and plan to write another on “Idealistic Approaches: 
Eastern and Western,” both of which I hope will accord with Burtt’s requirements. 
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(XXIV, No. 1, April, 1951) and the Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Philosophy (VUll, 1953). The basic idea of this point of view is that of man with 
two directions of being, inward and outward. Complete and perfect man has to 
maintain a balance of these two directions. And, whether any person maintains this 
balance or not, any philosophy which claims to interpret the world and does not 
explain away the whole or part of it as illusion must take both directions into con- 
sideration and critically integrate them. 

Burtt says, further, that the Western idealists deduce the phenomenal world from 
the Absolute, but that Indian idealists do not even admit such deduction. Here, the 
word “deduce” is ambiguous. First, “deduce” may mean logical deduction. I do not 
think that anyone, even in the West, has succeeded in that. 

Second, deduction may mean derivation by applying negation, understood as 
privation or determination. Spinoza did the former, Hegel the latter. Hegel, when 
told that he was applying negation from outide to the Absolute, replied that negation 
was the very life of the Absolute, and that negativity was the same as creativity. 
But such a conception, even in a more interesting form, is found in Indian idealism 
also. For instance, according to Kashmir Saivism, the Absolute first affirms itself 
as “I,” then as “I am,” next as “I am that,” and, coming down through a few stages to 
the level of man, as “I am not that.” Thus this process of self-splitting is the gradual 
evolution of negation. If we call this deduction, then Indian idealists also deduce 
the world from the Absolute. There are other interesting derivations also. 

In the third place, deduction may mean emanation, as in Plotinus. But the emana- 
tion theory also is not new to Indian thought. The Paficaratra and the Pasupata 
schools have it. 

And, in the fourth place, the word may refer to the doctrines of creation, not out 
of nothing as in Christian theology, but out of the Absolute itself. This idea also 
is found in some of the Vedantic systems, which accept parinama (evolution) of 
the Absolute in one form or another. One may not find much difference between 
emanation and evolution in some of these schools. Yet, they are found. 

Burtt says that, even when the phenomenal world does not disappear into the 
Absolute according to Indian idealism, it is “drastically transformed.” There is 
some suggestion in the words “drastically transformed” to the effect that the indi- 
viduality of the individual and the plurality of the world are lost. I do not think 
this holds true of all the Vedantic schools. Leaving out’ Madhva, according to whom 
the particularity of everything is retained in the Absolute, for almost all the Vedan- 
tins except Sarhkara the individuality of each individual is retained. Phenomenal 
shapes are transformed, to be sure. But even Spinoza says that sub specie aeternitatis 
the world appears different from the way it appears to be sub specie temporalis. So, 
unless we think that the Absolute means the world as a whole, that is, a collection 
of the innumerable objects of the world, some transformation must be accepted. Some 
Western idealists seem to believe in such a collection. Oxygen may be included in 
water; yet, so long as it is part of water, it does not exhibit the properties it has 
when separate. This analogy is not conclusive proof, of course, but it shows the 
possibility of transformation. Burtt may also have something else in mind. My point 
is merely this: transformation is accepted by many idealists even in the West. Bradley 
is one example. 


Burtt says that Indian idealism in its “typical representatives” is emphatically 
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committed to “the complete unity, in the Absolute, of all distinctions,” whereas 
Western idealism, except in some its mystical forms, holds fast to identity in differ- 
ence. I think that this also is not a fact. Chapter IV of the book gives an account of 
identity-cum-difference theories. Of about ten Vedantic schools whose literature is 
available in print, eight accept both identity and difference, and of these, again, 
five calls themselves identity-cum-difference schools. Unless we call Satnkara alone 
the typical representative of the Vedanta, Burtt’s generalization cannot be true. Again, 
there are extremely interesting differences among identity-cum-difference theories. 
Some accept identity of being, but difference of form; some, identity of form but 
difference of being; some, partial identity of each, and so on, which reminds one of 
Thomistic philosophy. The West has not been well-informed on these schools. Indian 
philosophers call identity of being “natural identity” and identity of form “formal 
identity.” 

The word “mystical” is not a happy word to apply to all Indian idealism, because 
it connotes non-rationality and even irrationality. Indian systems claim to be ra- 
tional, and to stand the test of reason. Unless we accept that “to be rational” means 
only what the formal logicians say, Indian systems have a claim to rationality. They 
might have started historically with spiritual experiences, but they attempt to establish 
them with the help of research. For instance, if we can substitute experience for faith 
in Thomistic philosophy, then we have a system in the Vedanta. Again, if we treat 
Kant’s regulative ideas as existential, we can get a philosophy corresponding to one of 
the Vedantic systems; but we have to add that, though reason accepts them as it 
accepts the idea of the center of the earth, the Vedanta says also that there is an 
experience which can have them as immediate objects like the objects of sense- 
perception. Ramanuja, Nimbarka, and others can accept this modified position of 
Kant. Without that experience, we accept the idea of God for ethical conduct. In 
that case, philosophy has to prove their truth independently of the experience and 
with the help of reason. All the epistemology of the Vedantins is meant for the 
purpose of proving them. The proofs may not be satisfactory, but that is a different 
question. All metaphysics is called nonsense by logical positivists. But others think 
that metaphysics can be rational. 

All depends on what we mean by mysticism and rational. If rational means only 
reason’s self-explanation, then reason will say nothing about the world. But if it 
means a logical inter-relating and interpretation of the world, then Indian idealism 
has a good deal of it. Again, if I start with the proposition, “I have this mystic ex- 
perience and all have to accept it,” then there is the end of philosophy. The Vedantins 
quote scripture when they argue among themselves; but, when they argue with the 
Jainas and the Buddhists, they depend on reason and experience. It is here particularly 
that we get what the Vedantins consider to be the rationality of their thought. Ac- 
ceptance of mysticism at the very start means the death of philosophy. 

Burtt objects to my saying that “thought cannot go beyond the results of the 
Advaita.” He thinks that I am adhering, like the Neo-Thomists, to some philosophical 
heritage which is detrimental to the development of world outlook and philosophy. 
What I meant was that the Advaita developed its thought until it reached the supra- 
rational; and, naturally, thought cannot go beyond the supra-rational. Some in the 
West might also have said the same. I can as well say that the logic of activism is 
best developed in pragmatism and its off-shoots and that the best affirmation of man 
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is found in Confucianism, without adhering to the pragmatic or Confucian heritage 
in all its details. 

Burtt refers again to my views on idealism and thinks that I am condemning realism 
by saying that when realistic philosophies become more and more constructive and 
comprehensive they become idealistic. I wonder whether I am condemning any 
philosophy when I say that we have to accept and incorporate into our constructive 
effort everything of value in every system. Burtt raises a formidable and delicate 
problem, even apart from the opinion expressed in the book. Does the development 
of world outlook and comparative philosophy involve the acceptance of everything 
that is said by every philosophy and every tradition and holding that everything is 
true and valuable? If it does not, then philosophers might differ in their judgment 
of what is true and valuable; and, when they do, they have to come together, discuss, 
find common standards, and arrive at a fair amount of unanimity. Now, coming to 
the question of idealism, I do not mind if the word is not used, but I wish to raise 
two questions. First, should not comparison of philosophies and ther traditions lead 
finally to a unified outlook or perspective? Second, should not a unified outlook 
lead to a unified conceptual reconstruction of man and the world, which is philosophy? 
These are very general questions; but if an affirmative answer in principle is given, 
I am satisfied. Even then the unified perspective of one philosopher may be different 
from that of another, and a further attempt would be needed to find out how far the 
differences can be unified and reconciled, and this process would be continuous and 
progressive. 

About “existence” and “reality” I cannot easily present my views here. They are 
basic concepts of philosophy and have created much confusion in Western philosophy 
and also in Indian. I am dealing with them elsewhere for the consideration of the 
Western readers also; for the Indian readers I discussed the concept of sat (existence) 
in my article, “The Concept of Sat in Sarnkara’s Advaita” (Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXXVI, Parts I-II, pp. 33-45). But I shall ask 
only one question for the consideration of Western philosophers: Is negation, which 
belongs to the empirical world, real or existent? 

Burtt refers to the problem of the rational and the trans-rational again. He asserts 
that like many in the West I am committing the mistake of a rational defense of 
mysticism. But if, as he admits, there can be a rational theory of the super-rational, 
I should think that it is not a mistake. After all, it is reason that has to recognize 
and reveal to us its own limits. Both mystical and rational truths belong to man and 
do not belong to watertight compartments, and so need reconciliation. On page 439, 
I was only recounting the Advaita position, and the same was said also in the body 
of the work when I called some distinctions ad hoc distinctions (p. 114). Again, 
I should say that all this applies to only Sarnkara, but not to other Vedantins. 

Burtt says that, though I am a mystic, I like to be known as a rationalist. This is 
not what the editor of the Prabuddha Bharata thought of my point of view. He 
said “he is a perfect rationalist who would not allow mysticism or supra-normal 
experiences to confuse philosophical issues, not that he has no regard for mysticism 
but that if reason is denied in the domain of thought bedlam prevails.” (LXI, January, 
1956, p. 61). In India most of my writings are considered to be too logical, but 
for Western readers they are not logical enough. Recently the Vedanta Kesari and the 
Darsenic (Hindi for Philosopher) called my views activist. 1 do not know which 
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of the terms I should prefer, because I see some truth in each, from the viewpoint 
of Critico-integral Humanism. I hope I shall be pardoned for referring to these 
opinions. 

For want of space, I may express my view briefly at the risk of appearing dogmatic. 
There are philosophies which attempt to derive the material world from the Supreme 
Spirit; there are some which follow the opposite direction; and some which follow 
both approaches. One may say that mysticism generally belongs to the first, because 
no logical deduction is possible from the supra-rational; that the method of the second 
is rational, because the derivation is from ordinary experience with the help of 
reason; and that the third can use both methods, reason and mystic experience 
checking and controlling each other. Of course, the words “mystic” and “rational” 
need explanation, purification, and even definition if possible. All the three alterna- 
tives are found in the history of the philosophical traditions. 

I do not presume that I have answered Professor Burtt’s questions satisfactorily. 
Professor H. W. Schneider also raised some important questions about idealism 
in his very sympathetic discussion of my book in this journal (IV, No. 3, October, 
1954). I hope later to discuss and develop them in a wider context, in which their 
importance can properly be appreciated—P. T. RAJU, University of Rajputana. 
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